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In  New  York,  Marketeer  Readers  Have  Been 
Getting  On  Line  Since  Our  1st  edition...And  The 
Lines  Are  Forming  At  Our  Advertisers  Doors. 

We  help  our  advertisers  do  business  the  old  fashion  way. ..by  providing  great 
values  to  our  loyal  and  responsive  readers.  The  combination  of  strong  values 
from  our  advertisers  and  an  impeccable  delivery  system  create  lines  that 
everyone  can  understand  and  require  no  membership  fee  or  special  access 
code.  Every  week  over  a  million  readers  in  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island  receive 
their  Marketeer.  Inside  they  find  the  best  deals  on  everything  they  need  from 
the  local  pizzeria  to  their  favorite  supermarket,  the  finest  restaurants  to  the 
newest  cars.  Hey,  you  can  even  get  a  great  deal  on  a  computer.  That's  why 
there's  nothing  else  like  the  Marketeer. 

MfiRKETEER 

2625  East  14th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  •718-934-7676 
Larry  Ross  Weinberger,  Publisher/President 


newspapers  in  one  year! 


Two  books  coming  from  Andrews  and 
McMeel,  the  first  in  fall  1995 
1996  calendar  from  Workman  Press 
Weekly  animated  spots  on  cable  TV’s 
new  conservative  show,  “Damn  Right 

^  In  the  era  of  Newt  Gingrich 
and  Rush  Limbaugh,  (Mallard) 
Fillmore  has  become  the  hottest  . 
launch  of  any  comic  strip 
in  years.  ^ 


Forbes 


Conservative  Journalist 
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In  a  world  of  fakes  and  forgeries, 
there’s  one  original  no  one  has  been 
able  to  copy-jeep? 

Jeep,  you  see,  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  of  Chrysler  Corporation.  And  a 
trademark  is  a  word  or  name  used  to 
identify  the  source  of  a  product.  Which 
means  the  word  Jeep  can  indicate  only 
our  brand.  To  put  it  rather  simply,  a 


sport  utility  vehicle  by  any  other  name 
isn’t  a  Jeep  vehicle. 

Take  Jeep  Grand  Cherokee.  A  vehi¬ 
cle  specifically  designed  for  individuals 
who  desire  the  best  of  both  worlds- 
sophisticated  luxury  and  proven  Jeep 
capability.  There’s  also  Jeep  Cherokee, 
the  classic  expression  of  versatility,  con¬ 
venience,  and  value.  And  Jeep  Wrangler. 


The  legendary  fun  and  freedom  machine 
that  encompasses  all  that  is  Jeep. 

So,  the  next  time  you  see  our  name, 
remember  this:  There  may  be  a  lot  of 
sport  utility  vehicles  on  the  road  today, 
but  there’s  only  one  Jeep?.. 

There’sOnlyCte 

A  Division  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation.  ^^9 


Always  wear  your  seat  belt.  Jeep  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Chrysler  Corporation. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
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13  14  15  16  17  1819 

10  11  12  13  14  1516 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

n6o^i25  26  27  28  29 

27  28  29  30  31 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

JULY 

1  6  —  Alabama  Press  Association  Convention,  Perdido  Beach 

Resort,  Orange  Beach 

20>23  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Convention,  Pinehurst 
Resort,  Pinehurst 

AUGUST 

1  0-1  2  —  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Convention,  Hyatt  Regency,  Knoxville 
1  6-20  —  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists  Convention, 
Marriott  Hotel,  Philadelphia 

23-26  —  Asian  American  Journalists  Association  Convention, 
Hilton  Hawaiian  Village,  Honolulu 

25-26  —  Festival  of  Cartoon  Art,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus 

SEPTEMBER 

8-1  O  —  Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Conference,  Hotel  Atts, 
Barcelona 

1  3- 15  —  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Seven  Springs  Resort,  Champion,  Pa. 

1  4-  15  —  International  Newspaper  in  Education  Rights  of  the 
Child  Conference,  Stockholm  City  Confetence  Centre,  Stockholm 
1  4- 16  —  Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Lake  of  the  Ozarks 
Holiday  Inn,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

1  4-  16  —  Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Pointe 
Hilton  Resort,  Phoenix 

1  4- 17  —  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association 
Convention,  Sheraton  Sand  Key  Resort,  Cleatwater  Beach,  Fla. 

1  7-20  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Broadmoor  Resort,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

20-22  —  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Seven  Springs  Resort,  Seven  Springs,  Pa. 

20-23  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention, 
Plaza  Hotel,  San  Antonio 

20-23  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Radisson 
Hotel,  St.  Paul 

2 1  -23  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Libel  Conference, 
Ritz-Carlton,  McLean,  Va. 

2 1  -24  —  Newspaper  Operations  Association/New  England  News¬ 
paper  Association  Convention,  Mount  Washington  Hotel  and  Resort, 
Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

27-29  —  Kelsey  Group  Media  Alliances  Conference,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

27-30  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Europe 
Conference,  Rome 

OCTOBER 

1  -4  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Western  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Vancouver 

5-7  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Central  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Columbus 

8- 11  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Southern 
Region  Conference,  Tradewinds  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

7/5/95  6/28/95 

7/5/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY)  * 

31.25 

30.125 

22.6875 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

6.625 

6.00 

10.50 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ) 

10.50 

10.625 

13.75 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

106.25  100.125 

72.875 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

29.50 

29.875 

28.25 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

36.75 

35.75 

31.00 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

54-00 

53.75 

49.625 

Gray  Communications  Sys.  (N13Q) 

29.00 

28.50 

14.50 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

25.25 

24.875 

19.875 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

56.50 

56.375 

51.125 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

38.50 

37.875 

32.375 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.25 

23.00 

23.875 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

32.75 

32.75 

26.875 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

38.625 

40.00 

29.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

23.625 

23.625 

24.125 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  # 

42.125 

42.625 

27.00 

LW.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

32.125 

31.50 

29.25 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

24.00 

24.375 

20.00 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

60.75 

60.125 

53.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

260.50 

260.25 

235.50 

1  *  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/14/95 

1  **  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend  I 

1  payable  1/3/95 

1  ^  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

1  Adjusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95  I 

1  Note:  Park  Communications  is  no  longer  public  since  it  was  bought  I 

1  by  Park  Acquisitions  on  May  1 1 

I  Editor  &  Publisher 

1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

7/5/95 

6/28/95 

7/5/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.125 

12.25 

13.75 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

22.75 

22.50 

16.292 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.11 

6.13 

5.905 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.875 

20.00 

17.125 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

51.25 

49.125 

41.875 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

14.25 

14.50 

17.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

18.75 

18.875 

15.50 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

11.375 

11.875 

14.25 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

21.75 

21.625 

22.50 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  Briti.sh  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18,  1994 

1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &.  Co.  Inc. 

About  Awards 


Phillip  D.  Reed  Award.  Orlando  Sentinel  reporter 
Katherine  Bouma  and  Scott  Bronstein,  formerly  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution  and  now  with  CNN,  have 
been  presented  with  the  Phillip  D.  Reed  Memorial  Award 
for  environmental  writing  by  the  Southern  Environmental 
Law  Center.  Each  recipient  receives  $1,000. 

Bouma  was  singled  out  for  her  Montgomery  Advertiser  se¬ 
ries  on  Alabama’s  forest  products  industry.  Bronstein  re¬ 
ported  on  the  pollution  in  Georgia’s  Chattahoochee  River. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


‘‘Parade  reflects  Austin’s  own  diversity.” 


“Austin  is  a  community  rich  in  diversity.  It  is  a  city  where  the  traditional  American  culture  mixes 
with  the  growing  Hispanic  population,  and  the  strong  individualism  of  the  Southwest  complements 
our  rapidly  growing  high-tech  industry.  Parade  is  careful  to  address  and  understand  the  value  of 


AjtarinT^' 

dirtdoT’'^ 
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the  differences  among  our  readers. 

“The  range  of  Parade’s  stories  is  as  eclectic  as  our  readers.  Parade  covers 
the  important  issues  such  as  health,  education  and  literacy,  but  it  chronicles 
different  lifestyles,  too,  breaking  down  stereotypes  and  focusing  on  the 
positive.  It’s  a  magazine  that  encourages  and  touches  our  readers  with 
a  national  perspective  on  many  of  the  issues  that  face  us  in  Austin. 

“Parade  has  universal  appeal;  it  understands  the  diversity  of  our  audience, 
so  I’m  not  surprised  at  all  that  it  is  distributed  by  more  than  340  newspapers 
across  the  country.  Parade  is  an  important  part  of  our  Sunday  paper 
because  there’s  something  for  everyone  in  Parade.” 


Featured  in  over  340  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


ROGER  S.  KINTZEL 

PUSUSHER 

AUSTIN  AMERICAN-STATESMAN 
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'  KNOW  WHAT  ]  LIKE  AW>in’  TV  NEW5  ?  7NEY 
DISH  IT  oar  NICE  AND  SIMPJ.C  AND  DOH’t 
LARD  IT  UP  WITH  LOTS  OF  FACTS  -  A  6UY  CAM  REALLY 
ENJOY  IT  WITHOUT  HAVING  TO  IHlHK  A  lOT-  " 


9  Media  Dilemma 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  ponder  the  Unabomber’s  de¬ 
mand  that  they  print  his  lengthy  mani¬ 
festo. 


10  To  Trim,  Or 
Not  To  Trim? 

Skyrocketing  newsprint  costs  prompt 
papers  to  eye  downsizing. 


1  1  NLRB  Accuses 
New  York  Post 
Of  Union  Busting 

The  labor  body  gathers  enough  evi¬ 
dence  to  charge  the  tabloid  with  unfair 
labor  practices  in  connection  with  the 
1993  firing  of  287  striking  workers. 


12  Public  Interest  | _ _ 

In  O.J.  Waning 

A  survey  shows  the  number  of  people  22  Newspeople  in  the  News 
following  the  Simpson  murder  trial  at 
its  lowest  point  since  the  defendant’s 
arrest  over  a  year  ago. 


6  Editorial 


24  Advertising/Promotion  —  Na-  7  Letters  to  the  Editor 

tional,  retail  ad  execs  offer  candid  com¬ 
ments  at  NAA  marketing  meeting  7  Newspaperdom 


1  3  Covering  Executions 

Reporters  at  the  annual  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors  conference  are 
offered  advice. 


26  Circulation  —  Audit  Bureau  5  Writer’s  Workshop 
reaches  agreement  on  how  to  measure  Missed  opportunities 
interactive  media  users 

48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

28  News  Tech  —  Autologic  to  merge 
with  triple-1;  Vendors’  appointments 


16  Mexico’s  Press: 

Ready  For  Freedom? 

Not  very,  according  to  a  panel  of  U.S. 
and  Mexican  journalists. 


3 1  Interactive  Communications 
The  Internet:  CB  radio  of  the  ’90s? 


27  Column  Causes 
Internal  Fire 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  relies  on 
reporters  for  column  items  compiled  by 
a  nonunion  editor. 


32  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
Getting  syndicated  is  harder  than  ever 


40  Classified 


14  Campus  Journalism  —  Dismissal  ^  About  Awards 
of  anonymous  note  questioned 

2  Calendar 

20  Legal  —  Day-rate  freelancers  sue 

L.A.  Times  2  Stock  Tables 


union 
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WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 

Missed  Opportunities 


A 

journalist’s  first  public  obliga¬ 
tion  is  a  full  and  fair  accounting  of  the 
day’s  news.  And  most  of  the  stories  we 
write  take  forms  that  serve  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  lead  summarizes,  in  fairly 
abstract  fashion,  the  story’s  most  im¬ 
portant  elements.  The  balance  of  the 
story  elaborates,  dealing  out  addition¬ 
al  facts  in  more  or  less  descending  or¬ 
der  of  importance. 

That’s  exactly  as  it  should  be  .  .  . 
most  of  the  time. 

But  we  have  other  obligations,  too. 
A  newspaper  links  readers  and  the  rest 
of  humanity,  helping  to  make  life 
meaningful  by  exploring  the  nuances 
of  the  human  condition. 

When  it  does  that,  newswriting 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  literature. 
The  great  novels  earned  their  status  as 
classics  because  they  used  sophisticat¬ 
ed  story  forms  to  reveal  central  truths 
about  the  human  experience.  No  news 
story  will  measure  up  to  Moby  Dick,  of 
course.  But  a  news  writer  who  recog¬ 
nizes  the  ingredients  of  a  good  story 
occasionally  takes  raw  information  way 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  summary  lead 
and  an  inverted  pyramid. 

The  trick  is  in  recognizing  those  in¬ 
gredients.  You  could  write  a  book  on 
them.  But  suffice  it  to  say  here  that  a 
good  story  will  display  these  minimum 
characteristics;  ( 1 )  an  interesting  cen¬ 
tral  character  who  (2)  faces  a  chal¬ 
lenge  or  is  caught  up  in  a  conflict  and 
(3)  whose  situation  changes  as  (4)  ac¬ 
tion  takes  place  in  (5)  an  engaging  set- 

Hart,  a  reporter,  editor  and  journalism 
school  professor,  is  senior  editor  for 
writing  and  staff  development  and  leads 
the  education  team  at  the  Oregonian. 

He  welcomes  comments  and  published 
examples  —  identified  by  publication, 
date  and  page  —  at  1320  S.W. 
Broadway,  Portland,  Ore.  97201. 


ting.  Reporters  who  recognize  those  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  march  of  daily  events 
won’t  always  be  able  to  exploit  them,  of 
course.  Other,  more  pressing,  news 
may  demand  deadline  treatment.  Or 
the  story’s  news  angle  may  be  too  ur¬ 
gent  to  delay  for  the  storyteller’s  full 
treatment. 

Still,  virtually  all  papers  consistent¬ 
ly  pass  up  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
first-class  storytelling.  My  own  is  no 
exception.  We  encourage  the  kind  of 
narrative  and  scene-setting  that  makes 
for  good  storytelling,  and  quite  a  few 
such  tales  do  make  it  into  the  paper. 
But  we  miss  some  beauties,  too. 

A  couple  of  winters  back,  a  72-year- 
old  local  woman  froze  to  death  when 
her  furnace  ran  out  of  heating  oil.  The 
woman,  as  it  turned  out,  was  well  off. 
But  she  could  be  crotchety  and  foul- 
mouthed.  She  yelled  at  neighborhood 
kids,  harassed  retailers  and  refused  to 
open  the  door  for  housekeepers.  A 
brother-in-law  said  she  was  “made  of 
rawhide  and  whalebone.” 

All  told,  the  woman’s  last  years  held 
the  potential  for  a  fascinating  tale.  She 
was  a  great  character.  The  isolated 
confines  of  her  house  made  for  a  great 
setting.  Her  situation  changed  in  a  way 
that  led  to  her  death. 

1^^  ut  we  structured  our  account  as  a 
news  report,  not  a  story,  launching  it 
with  a  standard  summary  lead,  com¬ 
plete  with  unnecessary  attribution:  “A 
72-year-old  woman  whose  oil  furnace 
tank  had  gone  dry  was  found  dead  of 
hypothermia  in  the  North  Portland 
home  where  she  lived  for  45  years,  au¬ 
thorities  said  Tuesday.” 

We  took  a  similar  approach  to  the 
story  of  an  unusual  suburban  murder. 
We  began  it  with  this  lead:  “A  59-year- 
old  woman  dying  of  cancer  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  life  imprisonment  Wednes¬ 


day  for  shooting  her  husband  to  death 
while  he  slept  in  her  Milwaukee  town 
house.”  As  it  turned  out,  the  dead  man 
had  been  carrying  on  with  another 
woman  for  nearly  20  years.  He  and  his 
wife  were  finally  separated,  but  she 
hoped  for  a  reconciliation.  Then  he 
got  involved  with  yet  another  woman. 
She  blasted  him,  saying  she’d  had  all 
she  could  take. 

IT  hat’s  the  stuff  of  a  movie.  But  to 
capitalize  on  this  sort  of  thing,  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  have  to  recognize 
the  story  elements  and  know  how  to 
handle  them. 

Likewise  with  the  tale  (forgive  me) 
of  Tazz  the  dog.  Tazz,  an  otherwise 
loveable  mutt  from  a  small  Central 
Oregon  town,  had  the  habit  of  killing 
llamas,  which  ranchers  in  the  region 
raise  in  considerable  numbers.  The  lo¬ 
cal  county  commissioners  ordered  the 
dog  killed.  Tazz’s  owner  spent  two  years 
and  thousands  of  dollars  fighting  the 
execution  order,  carrying  the  case  to 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  When  animal-control 
officers  finally  put  Tazz  away,  the  man 
showed  up  at  the  shelter,  where  it  took 
four  deputies  to  subdue  him. 

We  gave  the  story  two  4'inch  slots. 

The  point  here  is  not  to  condemn 
the  inverted  pyramid.  Or  even  to  argue 
that  we  should  have  exploited  each  of 
these  storytelling  opportunities. 

But  surely  the  manic  rush  of  the  dai¬ 
ly  schedule  doesn’t  mean  that  we  can’t 
occasionally  take  one  of  the  tantalizing 
story  fragments  that  fill  our  newspapers 
and  turn  them  into  something  more. 
True  stories  —  narratives  with  involv¬ 
ing  action  lines  that  put  readers  into 
scenes  drawn  from  the  real  world  — 
offer  an  added  dimension  that  attracts 
readers.  And  they  reveal  things  no  in¬ 
verted-pyramid  story  can.  ■E(^P 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
Robert  U.  Brown,  President 

D.  Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Advertising/Research 
Christopher  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Circulation/ Production 
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Free  press  victory 

EARLY  IN  MAY,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Costa  Rica  handed  down  a  unanimous 
decision  that  the  law  providing  for  the  licensing  of  journalists  —  requiring  jour¬ 
nalists  to  graduate  from  a  school  of  journalism  and  be  a  member  of  the  colegio, 
or  union,  in  order  to  practice  their  profession  —  was  unconstitutional.  This  is  a 
major  victory  for  a  free  press  and  for  the  Inter  American  Press  Association,  which 
has  been  fighting  this  restriction  in  many  other  Latin  American  countries  for 
more  than  10  years. 

At  a  mid-winter  meeting  about  10  years  ago  of  the  IAEA  board  of  directors  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  where  the  legitimacy  of  the  new  law  was  being  debated, 
Stephen  Schmidt  declared  himself  in  violation  of  the  law  because  he  was  an 
American  working  for  the  Costa  Rican  weekly  Pico  Times  without  benefit  of  a 
journalism  degree.  He  became  a  cause  celebre,  supported  by  the  IAEA.  Accused 
by  the  local  colegio  of  violating  the  law,  he  was  originally  acquitted,  but  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision  and  sentenced  him  to  three 
months  in  jail.  In  response  to  a  campaign  by  IAEA,  the  Costa  Rican  government 
appealed  to  the  Inter-American  Court  of  Human  Rights,  which  declared  the  li¬ 
censing  of  journalists  was  incompatible  with  Article  13  of  the  Inter  American 
Convention  on  Human  Rights. 

Now,  Costa  Rica’s  highest  court  has  declared  licensing  unconstitutional.  It  fol¬ 
lows  a  similar  decision  in  1989  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Both  of  those  rulings 
will  be  powerful  weapons  in  IAEA  hands  in  getting  rid  of  similar  laws  in  other 
Latin  American  countries.  Venezuela  is  the  most  recent  nation  to  adopt  such  a 
law,  providing  for  a  jail  sentence  of  six  months  for  practicing  journalism  without 
a  license.  This  will  make  for  an  interesting  confrontation  with  the  government 
of  Venezuela  because  the  next  IAEA  general  assembly  will  be  held  in  Caracas  this 
October.  These  restrictions  must  be  eliminated  wherever  they  exist.  They  are 
merely  a  device  to  enable  a  government  to  control  and  regulate  the  press. 


It’s  called  responsibility 

ON  A  RECENT  morning  drive-time  music  radio  program,  a  group  of  the  show’s 
hosts,  or  disc  jockeys,  were  urging  the  recently  resurfaced  Unabomber  to  contact 
their  station,  which,  they  said,  would  be  glad  to  broadcast  whatever  communica¬ 
tions  he  sent. 

It  was  all  done  in  a  joking  atmosphere,  with  no  apparent  understanding  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation. 

The  Unabomber  is  not  some  cartoon  character  who  can  be  used  as  a  station’s 
mascot  to  boost  ratings.  He  is  a  person  who  has  killed  people  —  and,  by  his  own 
words,  will  kill  again. 

Two  newspapers  that  were  contacted  by  the  Unabomber  are  struggling  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  to  accede  to  his  demands  and  publish  a  lengthy  manifesto.  If 
they  don’t,  he  says,  he’ll  kill  again.  If  they  do,  there  is  no  guarantee  he  won’t  kill 
again. 

These  happy-talk  radio  DJs  should  stick  to  playing  records  and  stop  playing 
amateur  psychologists. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  judge  was  right  to 
banish  reporters  from  court 


I  WISH  TO  take  issue  with  your  June 
3  editorial  titled  “A  Rash  Move.” 

Sure  it  was  harsh  punishment  for 
judge  Lance  Ito  to  ban  two  reporters 
from  the  courtroom  for  whispering. 
But  if  they  were  whispering  loud  and 
often  enough  to  distract  the  jurors,  as 
was  the  case,  I  believe  Ito  did  the  right 
thing. 

As  a  news  reporter,  I  understand  the 
importance  of  following  the  rules, 
whether  in  a  courtroom,  public  school 
campus,  fire  or  crime  scene,  etc. 

The  rule  for  courtroom  spectators, 
whether' family  members  or  the  press, 
is  to  keep  excess  chatter  and  conversa¬ 
tion  at  bay.  These  two  reporters  appar¬ 
ently  did  not,  and  Ito  handed  down  the 
punishment  he  has  made  public  from 
the  get-go. 

You  claim  that  he  banned  them 


Newspaperdom» 

50  YEARS  AGO  ...  A  strike  by 
the  Newspapers  and  Mail  Deliverers 
Union,  against  17  New  York  City 
and  area  newspapers,  deprived  5 
million  newspaper  buyers  of  their 
news  for  six  days.  PM  was  the  only 
paper  on  the  newsstands.  Publish¬ 
ers’  representatives  asked  the  War 
Labor  Board  to  “take  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  to  end  the  intolerable  situa¬ 
tion.”  The  strike  was  in  violation  of 
a  no-strike  clause  in  the  contract. 

The  War  Production  Board  ap¬ 
proved  a  recommendation  from  the 
Newspaper  Advisory  Committee  to 
distribute  38,500  additional  tons  of 
newsprint  to  publishers  in  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year.  It  marked  the 
first  relaxation  of  the  newsprint 
limitation  order  since  it  became  ef¬ 
fective  in  January  1943. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
July  7,1945 


without  warning.  You  are  mistaken.  Ito 
has  made  clear  from  early  on  that  talk¬ 
ing,  cell  phones,  pagers,  computer-gen¬ 
erated  bell  sounds  and  such  will  not  be 
tolerated.  He  has  issued  warnings  for 
these  problems  several  times. 

In  your  editorial,  you  further  at¬ 
tempt  to  fault  Ito’s  action  by  citing  oth¬ 
er  courtroom  issues,  when,  in  fact, 
these  issues  have  no  relevance. 

The  concerns  you  raise  —  the 
halfway  Friday  sessions,  the  small  jury 
pool,  the  endless  attorney  debate  — 
don’t  negate  Ito’s  ability  to  determine 
whether  two  noisy  reporters  should  be 
kicked  out. 

Chatter  is  chatter.  Chatter  is  annoy¬ 
ing.  The  jurors  have  a  very  difficult  job 
to  do.  They  have  to  view,  in  detail, 
photographs  of  two  slaughtered  people. 
They’ve  been  sequestered  for  months. 
They’ve  endured  hours  of  sitting  and 
listening.  Or  perhaps  you’ve  forgotten 
this? 

You  imply  Ito’s  banning  of  these  two 
reporters  violates  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  “The  hell  with  the  public’s  right 
to  know,”  you  wrote. 

Get  real.  There  are  dozens  of  print 
and  broadcast  reporters  covering  this 
trial.  The  adjoining  parking  lot  is  a 
zoo,  replete  with  satellite  dishes,  plat¬ 
forms  and  the  like.  I  dare  say  not  one 
stone  is  being  left  unturned.  The  me¬ 
dia  are  doing  their  job,  and  Ito  is  doing 
his  —  rather  well,  I’d  say. 

Shelley  Ash 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

In  praise 

I  WAS  PLEASED  to  read  two  articles 
in  the  April  22  edition  of  Editor  6? 
Publisher  that  involved  two  different 
Ph.D.  graduates  of  the  College  of  Com¬ 
munications  at  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Knoxville.  Neither  article,  how¬ 
ever,  mentioned  the  university  at  which 
these  two  fine  teacher-scholars  earned 
their  degrees. 

Cathy  Mitchell,  whose  Pulitzer-win¬ 


ning  experience  was  covered  in  “Re¬ 
flecting  On  Headier  Times,”  received 
her  doctorate  from  UT  in  1987.  While  a 
Ph.D.  student  in  Tennessee,  Cathy  held 
the  distinguished  Bickel  Doctoral  Fel¬ 
lowship.  She  now  teaches  journalism  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Asheville. 

In  the  same  issue,  David  E.  Sumner 
authored  a  piece  called  “Experience 
Isn’t  Everything”  in  the  “Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty”  column.  Sumner,  now  a  faculty 
member  at  Ball  State  University, 
Muncie,  Indiana,  received  his  Ph.D.  de¬ 
gree  from  UT  in  1989.  His  professional 
career  in  journalism  also  was  distin¬ 
guished,  and  his  scholarly  research 
since  graduation  has  been  prolific. 

We  are  very  proud  of  David  and 
Cathy  and  the  99  other  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  earned  Ph.D.  degrees  at 
Tennessee  in  the  past  21  years. 

Herbert  H.  Howard 

Howard  is  associate  dean,  graduate 
studies  and  research,  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee. 

Cultivate  hemp 

YOUR  EDITORIAL  OF  May  20  con¬ 
cerning  the  cost  of  newsprint  resembles 
many  others  in  overlooking  the  solu¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  cultivation  of  hemp. 

Hemp  can  produce  more  newsprint 
per  acre  than  trees,  and  such  produc¬ 
tion  would  save  both  the  dwindling 
forests  and  the  publishing  industries. 

The  resistance  to  this  obvious  and 
economical  solution  is  as  well-known  as 
it  is  misguided,  but  it  can  be  overcome 
by  the  concerted  effort  of  the  press. 

J.  Robert  Israel 

Israel  is  president  of  International 

Resources  of  California,  Santa  Cruz. 

Clarification 

THE  ARTICLE  “PRESSROOM  Pro¬ 
ductivity”  (E&P,  July  1,  p.  18)  incor¬ 
rectly  referred  to  Wifag  as  the  “sole  ex¬ 
ception”  among  press  manufacturers 
with  sales  of  keyless  offset  presses. 

The  Swiss  press  maker  arrived  at 
Nexpo  with  its  first  order  for  “ultra- 
short  inking”  technology.  A  customer 
in  Augsburg,  Germany,  which  Wifag 
said  prefers  to  remain  unnamed,  bought 
an  OF  570  Gearless  Transmission  Drive 
press  as  an  add-on  tower. 
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Has  E&P_^ 
Turned  Into  A 
Tech/Production 
Magazine? 


Nobody  covers  newspaper  tech  news  as  well  as  E&.P.  In 
fact,  looking  at  the  volume  of  tech  news  coverage,  you 
might  think  tech/production  is  our  main  focus.  But  we 
haven’t  changed.  We’re  doing  what  we’ve  always  done: 
reporting  the  news  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

During  the  industry’s  largest  annual  technical  exposition 
and  conference,  E&P  had  five  editors  in  Atlanta  covering 
NEXPO’95:  Managing  Editor  John  Consoli;  associate  editors 
George  Gameau,  Jim  Rosenberg  and  William  Webb;  and 


Midwest  Editor  Mark  Fitzgerald.  And  in  our  special  confer¬ 
ence  issue,  E&.P  published  more  than  60  pages  of  news  cov¬ 
ering  technical  aspects  of  newspaper  publishing.  Our  other 
June  issues  included  an  additional  15  tech  news  pages. 

In  May,  E&P  published  22  pages  of  technical/production 
news  plus  a  72-page  preview  of  NEXPO’95. 

E&P  isn’t  just  a  tech  news  publication,  but  tech  news  is 
an  important  part  of  our  weekly  newsmagazine  —  because  it’s 
important  to  you. ' 


Newspaper  Tech  News  Every  Week! 


John  Consoli 
Managing  Editor 


Mark  Fitzgerald 
Midwest  Editor 


George  Gameau 
Associate  Editor 


Jim  Rosenberg 
Associate  Editor 


William  Webb 
Associate  Editor 
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Media  Dilemma 

Los  Angeles  Times,  Washington  Post  ponder  Unabomber’s 
demand  that  they  print  his  lengthy  manifesto 


by  M.L.  Stein 

IF  THERE  IS  one  thing  the  FBI  has 
learned  about  the  Unabomber,  it’s  that 
he  is  a  media-savvy  criminal. 

But  his  demand  that  newspapers 
print  his  wordy  manifesto  appeared  to 
be  going  nowhere  last  week. 

The  unknown  terrorist,  who  has 
been  sending  deadly  bombs  through 
the  mail  since  1978,  created  tutmoil  for 
air  travelers  by  threatening  to  blow  up 
a  jet  flying  out  of  Los  Angeles  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport  (LAX).  The  threat  came 
in  a  June  27  letter  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

This  was  followed  by  letters  and 
packages  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post  and  Penthouse  maga¬ 
zine.  The  FBI  and  other  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  believe  the  material  was 
authentically  from  the  so-called  Un¬ 
abomber,  whose  other  mailings  have 
killed  three  people  and  injured  22 
others. 

In  a  missive  to  the  Times  on  the 
same  day  as  the  Chronicle  letter,  the 
sendet  said  the  LAX  threat  was  just  a 
prank,  a  disclaimer  that  did  not  abate 
the  heavy  security  precautions  at  both 
the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  air¬ 
ports. 

Flights  were  delayed,  airmail  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  many  passengers  were 
forced  to  show  photo  identification  be¬ 
fore  being  allowed  to  board  planes. 

Later,  in  packages  mailed  to  the 
Times  and  Post,  the  bomber  wrote  that 
he  would  stop  his  terrorism  if  a  re¬ 
spectable  publication  would  publish  his 
35,000-word  tract  expressing  his  views 
on  the  evils  of  the  today’s  “industrial- 
technological  system.” 

As  of  July  3,  neither  the  Times  nor 
the  Post  had  agreed  to  print  his  trea¬ 
tise. 

Penthouse  publisher  Bob  Guccione 
reportedly  offered  the  Unabomber  a 
page  a  month,  indefinitely,  if  he  would 


stop  his  murder  spree. 

In  his  brief  letter  to  the  Chronicle, 
the  suspect,  who  authorities  believe 
lives  in  Northern  California,  stated: 
“Warning.  The  terrorist  group  FC, 
called  unabomber  by  the  FBI,  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  blow  up  an  airliner  out  of  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport  some¬ 
time  during  the  next  six  days.  To  prove 
that  the  writer  of  this  letter  knows 
something  about  FC,  the  first  two  dig¬ 
its  of  their  identifying  number  are  55.” 

Previous  letters  to  the  New  York 


With  no  new  developments,  the  sto¬ 
ry  was  played  out  by  July  2.  The  New 
York  Times  did  not  run  anything  on 
the  Unabomber  on  that  day  and  AP 
did  not  move  a  Unabomber  story,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  York  General 
Desk.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  ran  a 
small  inside  piece  and  the  Washington 
Post  took  the  story  inside. 

But  on  July  2,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
reported  on  the  front  page  that  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  police 
disclosed  that  a  psychology  professor 


‘‘This  man  wants  his  manifesto  published  over  a 
three^year  period  with  no  certainty  that  he  will 
stop  the  killing,  and  there  is  no  knowledge  of  what 
his  interim  demands  may  be.” 


Times  have  used  a  nine-digit  number 
that  began  with  55,  according  to  the 
FBI. 

Chronicle  executive  editor  Matthew 
Wilson  said  the  paper  decided  to  go 
public  with  the  Unabomber  letter  after 
lengthy  deliberation. 

“Although  we  don’t  know  for  certain 
that  the  letter  is  from  the  Unabomber, 
law  enforcement  authorities  believe 
there  is  a  real  threat  to  public  safety,” 
Wilson  said.  “Given  their  concern  and 
the  history  of  Unabomber  violence,  we 
feel  the  public  ought  to  know  about 
this  new  threat.” 

Wilson  added  that  the  Chronicle, 
which  featured  a  front  page  story  on 
the  letter,  would  give  “serious  consid¬ 
eration”  to  publishing  a  Unabomber 
document  in  the  interests  of  public 
safety. 

A  New  York  Times  spokeswoman 
said  July  1  that  the  paper  had  not 
made  a  decision  on  whether  or  not 
to  publish  the  full  statement. 


opened  a  package  mailed  to  him  last 
week,  apparently  by  the  Unabomber. 
The  package  appeared  to  contain  the 
same  material  sent  to  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Post. 

Media  critic  Ben  Bagdikian  com¬ 
mented  that  the  Unabomber’s  pressur¬ 
ing  of  newspapers  to  print  his  diatribe 
presents  them  with  an  unusual  dilem¬ 
ma.  He  noted  that  newspapers  “have 
been  willing  to  bend  the  normal  rules” 
in  yielding  to  a  criminal’s  demand  if 
there  was  a  fairly  certain  possibility  of 
saving  lives.  Hostage  takers  have  had 
short  statements  printed  in  the  gener¬ 
al  press  and  some  papers  have  cooper¬ 
ated  with  police  in  not  revealing  de¬ 
tails  of  a  kidnapping,  Bagdikian  point¬ 
ed  out. 

“But  this  is  a  different  situation,”  he 
went  on.  “This  man  wants  his  mani¬ 
festo  published  over  a  three-year  peri¬ 
od  with  no  certainty  that  he  will  stop 
the  killing,  and  there  is  no  knowledge 
of  what  his  interim  demands  may  be.” 
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To  Trim,  Or 
Not  To  Trim? 

Skyrocketing  newsprint  costs  prompt  papers  to  eye  downsizing 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

WITH  NEWSPRINT  PRICES  soaring 
near  $800  a  metric  ton,  the  newspaper 
industry  has  formed  a  committee  to 
study  trimming  an  inch  off  the  width 
of  the  average  newspaper. 

The  debated  move  to  SO-inch-wide 
newsprint  rolls,  from  the  54-  or  55- 
inch  rolls  commonly  used  now,  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  broadsheet  page  by 
less  than  10%. 

Any  significant  change  is  expected 
to  fuel  heated  debate  because  it  would 
downsize  the  format  of  the  medium, 
giving  readers  and  advertisers  less,  and 
forcing  a  similar  downsizing  in  the 
standard  advertising  sizes  the  industry 
adopted  in  the  early  1980s. 

“It’s  probably  the  biggest  issue  to 
come  up  on  the  technical  side  of  the 


on  the  recommendation  of  the  NAA 
board’s  executive  committee,  Madigan’s 
committee  is  supposed  to  release  its  re¬ 
port  this  fall. 

While  a  number  of  papers  have  al¬ 
ready  trimmed  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
from  their  margins  to  cope  with  rising 
newsprint  prices,  expected  to  hit 
record  levels  in  September,  trimming 
the  image  area  is  another  issue  alto¬ 
gether  and  entails  a  seismic  shift  in 
what  has  come  to  be  a  fairly  standard 
format  for  news  and  advertising. 

W.  Scott  Sherman,  a  doctoral  candi¬ 
date  at  Texas  A&M  in  College  Sta¬ 
tion,  called  the  proposed  cut  “a  good 
way  to  give  competing  media  a  strate¬ 
gic,  competitive  advantage.” 

“I’m  not  keen  on  the  idea,  but  I 
think  there  are  some  market  realities 
we  are  trying  to  deal  with,”  Chuck 


“It’s  probably  the  biggest  issue  to  come  up  on  the 
technical  side  of  the  business  in  a  long  time,”  said 
R.  Gene  Bell,  president  and  CEO  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  Tribune. 


business  in  a  long  time,”  R.  Gene  Bell, 
president  and  CEO  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  Tribune,  said  when  the  issue 
came  up  during  a  session  at  the  Nexpo 
conference  in  Atlanta. 

Trimming  web  widths  would  reduce 
the  newspaper  industry’s  costs  by  many 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  —  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  newsprint  mills.  About  20^  of 
every  dollar  newspapers  spend  they 
spend  on  paper,  the  largest  budget 
item  after  salaries. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  said  it  formed  the  committee, 
headed  by  Tribune  Co.  president  and 
CEO  John  Madigan,  to  study  the  edi¬ 
torial,  technical  and  market  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  reducing  web  widths.  Formed 


Blevins,  a  consultant  to  newspapers, 
said  on  the  same  panel  at  Nexpo. 

Blevins  said  any  change  should  be 
be  made  “from  a  market  perspective,” 
but  too  many  papers  are  considering 
trimming  their  page  size  “for  all  the 
wrong  reasons”  —  namely,  lifting  their 
sagging  profit  margins. 

NAA,  whose  1,500  U.S.  newspapers 
represent  85%  of  daily  circulation, 
formed  the  committee  after  two  major 
newspaper  groups  had  begun  consider¬ 
ing  trimming  page  sizes,  along  the  lines 
of  the  Toronto  Star’s  11 '/2-inch-wide 
page. 

NAA  said  a  survey  of  80  papers  in 
May  found  53%  supported  narrower 
page  widths,  32%  were  against  it  and 


the  rest  were  undecided.  Twenty-six 
percent  of  papers  polled  said  they  had 
already  sliced  their  web  width  this  year, 
and  21%  said  they  planned  to  by  year’s 
end. 

“It  is  not  a  simple  exercise,  as  it  in¬ 
volves  editorial,  technical  and  market¬ 
ing  issues,  but  it  clearly  is  a  major  pri¬ 
ority  with  scheduled  newsprint  price 
increases  around  the  corner,”  said  Uzal 
Martz  Jr.,  president  of  NAA  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican. 

He  called  it  “appropriate”  for  NAA 
“to  help  newspapers  understand  the 
factors  at  play  so  that  they  can  make 
their  own  decisions.” 

Rosenburgh 
honored  with 
E&P/NAA  award 

CARLETON  F.  ROSENBURGH,  sen¬ 
ior  vice  president  of  Gannett  Co.’s 
newspaper  division,  is  the  recipient  of 
the  28th  Distinguished  Service  in  Cir¬ 
culation  Management  Award,  present¬ 
ed  by  Editor  &  Publisher  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Association 
of  America  Circu¬ 
lation  Federation. 

E(S?P  co-publish¬ 
er  Christopher 
Phillips  gave  the 
award  to  Rosen¬ 
burgh  at  the  recent 
NAA  Marketing 
Conference  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

A  native  of  Rosenburgh 
Scarsdale,  N.Y., 

Rosenburgh  joined 

Gannett  in  1986  as  vice  president/circu¬ 
lation.  He  was  promoted  to  senior  vice 
president  of  the  newspaper  division  in 
1991. 

In  his  current  post,  he  serves  as  the 
(See  Award  on  page  37) 
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NLRB  Accuses 
N.Y.  Post  Of 

Union  Busting 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  Relations 
Board  has  found  enough  evidence  to 
charge  the  New  York  Post  with  unfair 
labor  practices  in  connection  with  the 
1993  firing  of  287  striking  workers  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  Newspaper  Guild  local. 

On  June  9  —  more  than  24  years  af¬ 
ter  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
made  its  charges  —  the  federal  agency 
issued  a  complaint  against  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  News  Corp.,  which  reac¬ 
quired  the  Post  from  bankruptcy  in 
1993.  The  government  accuses  the  pa¬ 
per  of  failing  to  negotiate  in  good  faith, 
ignoring  the  union,  discriminating 
against  union  members,  firing  strikers, 
and  hiring  replacements  at  below 
union  rates. 

“Essentially,  they  fired  their  own 
employees  and  brought  in  permanent 
replacements,”  said  Barry  Lipton,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Guild  local. 

The  union  is  seeking  to  reinstate  the 
workers,  with  back  pay,  and  to  have 
management  recognize  the  union  as 
the  bargaining  agent  for  newsroom  and 
commercial  workers.  Lipton  estimated 
that  back  pay  has  accumulated  to  more 
than  $15  million. 

NLRB  regional  director  Daniel  Sil¬ 
verman  scheduled  a  hearing  Oct.  16. 
He  said  he  hoped  for  an  informal  set¬ 
tlement  but  was  prepared  to  bring  the 
Post  to  an  administrative  hearing  to 
seek  an  order  forcing  the  paper  to  re¬ 
hire  wrongly  fired  workers  with  back 
pay  and  to  resume  bargaining  with  the 
Guild. 

Lipton  said  a  last-minute  settlement 
collapsed  recently  because  the  Post  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  the  Guild. 

Post  publisher  Martin  Singerman  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  through  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  saying,  “we  believe  that  the 
NLRB  action  is  without  merit  and  we 
intend  to  vigorously  defend  against  the 


Rupert  Murdoch 


charges  raised  in  the  complaint.”  He 
said  earlier  charges  against  the  Post 
had  been  dismissed,  and  “we  are  un¬ 
aware  of  any  valid  reasons”  for  the  re¬ 
gional  office  in  New  York  to  reverse 
itself. 

Murdoch  fired  the  Guild  newsroom 
and  advertising  workers  en  masse  as 
they  struck  in  October  1993  to  protest 
being  the  only  union  without  a  con¬ 
tract,  as  Murdoch  took  over  the  failing 
newspaper  before  he  officially  bought  it 
from  bankrupt  owner  Peter  Kalikow. 

The  Guild’s  four-day  strike  collapsed 
when  400  production  workers  who  had 
contracts  crossed  picket  lines  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  jobs.  Murdoch  barred 
Guild-represented  workers  from  re¬ 
turning  to  work  but  allowed  them  to 
reapply  for  their  jobs. 

Lipton  said  the  Post  has  since  re¬ 
hired  74  of  the  287  former  unionized 
workers  —  but  at  pay  and  benefits  be¬ 
low  union  standards. 

The  NLRB  complaint  says  a  News 
Corp.  affiliate  entered  an  agreement  to 
manage  the  Post  —  including  hiring 


and  firing  —  as  early  as  March  1993. 

Kalikow,  a  real  estate  operator, 
bought  the  paper  in  1985  when  Feder¬ 
al  Communications  Commission  cross¬ 
ownership  regulations  forced  Murdoch 
to  sell.  Congress  relaxed  the  rules  so 
that  Murdoch  could  rescue  the  money¬ 
losing  tabloid  from  certain  death  after 
Kalikow’s  real  estate  debts  drove  him 
into  bankruptcy. 

Last  year,  Murdoch  told  sharehold¬ 
ers  in  his  Australian-based  News  Corp. 
that  the  Post  was  losing  $5  million  to 
$10  million  a  year. 

Cooke  won’t  sell 
L.A.  Daily  News 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Daily  News’  for 
sale  sign  has  been  taken  down. 

Owner  Jack  Kent  Cooke  said  he 
plans  to  retain  the  newspaper,  adding 
that  new  management  has  significantly 
strengthened  it. 

Cooke  said  “a  number  of  potential 
buyers  had  expressed  interest”  in  the 
paper,  which  primarily  serves  Los  An¬ 
geles  County’s  northern  valley  region. 

The  Daily  News  had  been  on  the 
market  for  13  months.  Cooke  has 
owned  the  paper  since  he  bought  it 
from  Tribune  Co.  in  1985. 

“I  couldn’t  be  happier  with  the  way 
my  newspaper  is  being  run,”  Cooke 
said.  “Great  accomplishments  have 
been  achieved”  under  the  new  manage¬ 
ment  team  headed  by  chief  executive 
officer  Larry  T.  Beasley.  The  50-year- 
old  Beasley  previously  was  a  publisher 
and  executive  in  Stauffer  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  and  worked  for  Harte-Hanks 
Communications  Inc. 

The  Daily  News’  circulation  is  about 
202,000  daily  and  218,000  on  Sunday. 
The  paper  claims  an  over  40%  gain  in 
the  past  eight  years. 
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Public  Interest 
Waning  In 

OJ.  Trial 

Times  Mirror  Center  survey  shows  number  of  people  following 
it  very  closely  is  at  the  lowest  point  since  June  1994 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

IN  A  NEWSMAN’S  perfect  world, 
people  would  stop  paying  such  close  at¬ 
tention  to  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial  and 
would  concern  themselves  with  loftier 
debate,  such  as  congressional  proposals 
to  reduce  the  growth  in  the  rate  of 
spending  on  Medicare  and  the  civil 
war  in  Bosnia. 

According  to  the  latest  News  Inter¬ 
est  Index  from  the  Times  Mirror  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  People  &  the  Press,  that  is 
just  what  has  come  to  pass. 

Between  March  and  June,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  people  who  said  they  very 
closely  followed  the  Simpson  trial  fell 
from  23%  to  15%,  its  lowest  point 
since  interest  peaked  at  48%  in  June 
1994  when  Simpson  was  arrested.  Peo¬ 
ple  fairly  closely  following  the  trial  also 
fell  off,  dropping  from  30%  in  March 
to  24%  in  June. 

Among  those  diverting  their  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  trial  in  droves  were  peo¬ 
ple  under  age  30  —  the  percentage  of 
whom  very  closely  followed  the  trial 
fell  from  30%  in  March  to  13%  in  the 
June  survey. 

Interest  in  the  civil  war  in  Bosnia 
doubled,  however,  as  those  who  very 
closely  followed  news  from  there  hit 
22%,  up  from  11%  in  March  and  only 
8%  in  February.  The  last  time  the 
“very  closely”  figure  was  so  high  (23%) 
was  in  May  1993,  when  the  U.S.  was 
considering  military  action. 

The  Times  Mirror  Center  noted  this 
surge  in  attention  likely  was  due  to  the 
dramatic  rescue  of  Air  Force  Capt. 
Scott  O’Grady. 

Nevertheless,  the  center  pointed 
out,  more  people  correctly  identified 
the  Serbs  as  the  ethnic  group  that  con- 


The  Times  Mirror  Center  noted  the 
surge  in  attention  to  news  about  the 
civil  war  in  Bosinia  likely  was  due  to 
the  dramatic  rescue  of  Air  Force  Capt. 
Scott  O’Qrady. 


quered  most  of  Bosnia  and  surrounded 
Sarajevo  than  knew  the  answer  a  year 
ago  (47%  in  June,  27%  in  February 
1994),  and  public  sympathy  for  the 
Bosnians  increased  to  42%  from  35% 
in  September  1993. 

The  Medicare  debate  in  Congress 
also  garnered  more  attention  than  the 
Simpson  trial,  with  just  under  two 
thirds  of  the  public  paying  very  close 
(28%)  or  fairly  close  (34%)  attention. 

Not  surprisingly,  considerably  more 
respondents  over  age  50  (45%)  paid 
very  close  attention  to  the  Medicare 
story  than  did  people  under  age  30 
(13%). 


The  Oklahoma  City  bombing  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  level  of  attention  in 
June,  as  58%  of  the  public  still  very 
closely  were  following  the  story,  which 
began  in  April.  An  additional  32% 
fairly  closely  watched  the  develop¬ 
ments  and  only  8%  followed  it  not  too 
closely,  2%  not  at  all  closely. 

The  American  disaster  with  the 
highest  attention  remains  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Challenger, 
which  80%  of  the  public  followed  very 
closely  in  July  1986. 

About  the  same  amount  of  attention 
was  paid  to  reports  about  the  condition 
of  the  U.S.  economy  since  the  last  re¬ 
port  in  March. 

In  the  June  survey,  26%  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  said  they  very  closely  followed  this 
economic  news,  down  slightly  from 
27%  in  March;  and  41%  said  they  fol¬ 
lowed  it  fairly  closely,  compared  to 
45%  in  March. 

Charges  by  Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R- 
Kan.)  that  the  entertainment  industry 
is  responsible  for  considerable  moral 
decay  in  the  U.S.  were  very  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  only  16%  of  the  public,  with 
29%  fairly  closely  following  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  27%  each  saying  they  fol¬ 
lowed  this  news  not  too  closely  or  not 
at  all  closely. 

Young  people  were  the  least  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  allegations  of  moral  decay, 
with  only  8%  saying  they  very  closely 
followed  this  news,  compared  to  25% 
of  those  over  age  50. 

More  than  half  (57%)  of  all  respon¬ 
dents,  however,  did  not  even  know 
that  it  was  Dole  who  made  the 
charges.  Only  about  a  third  (35%)  of 
the  public  correctly  identified  him  as 
making  the  statement,  and  8%  gave 
another  answer. 
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Covering  executions 

Reporters  at  annual  IRE  conference  are  offered  some  advice 


Americans  were  similarly  in  the 
dark  about  just  who  it  was  who  led  the 
Republican  congressional  candidates 
in  signing  the  Contract  with  America 
last  fall.  Sixty-four  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  did  not  know,  and  only  30%  cor¬ 
rectly  identified  House  Speaker  Newt 
Gingrich,  while  6%  gave  another  an¬ 
swer. 

Recent  history  fared  a  little  better, 
as  44%  of  respondents  —  asked  within 
days  of  its  occurrence  —  knew  that 
President  Clinton  had  vetoed  legisla¬ 
tion  passed  by  the  new  Congress. 
Nearly  as  many  (42%)  did  not  know, 
and  14%  gave  another  answer. 

Sen.  Dole’s  remarks  about  the  enter¬ 
tainment  industry  still  received  more 
attention  that  the  passage  of  budget 
resolutions  in  Congress,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  very  close  attention  of  15% 
of  the  public  and  the  fairly  close  atten¬ 
tion  of  another  34%.  Just  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  (28%)  said  they  did  not  follow  the 
issue  too  closely  and  22%  said  not  at 
all  closely. 

Attention  paid  to  news  about  the 
Republican  presidential  candidates  was 
pretty  low  (11%  followed  it  very  close¬ 
ly,  31%  fairly  closely),  but  it  was  nearly 
identical  to  the  levels  seen  for  the  De¬ 
mocratic  candidates  in  January  1992 
(11%  followed  very  closely,  25%  fairly 
closely). 

The  least  attention  charted  in  the 
June  survey  was  paid  to  the  firing  of 
Connie  Chung  as  co-anchor  of  the 
CBS  Evening  News. 

Only  8%  of  the  public  very  closely 
followed  news  of  her  dismissal,  while 
44%  said  they  did  not  follow  it  at  all 
closely;  17%  watched  fairly  closely  and 
29%  not  too  closely. 

If  it  is  any  consolation  to  Chung, 
however,  two  other  public  split-ups, 
the  breakup  of  Woody  Allen  and  Mia 
Farrow,  and  the  separation  of  actors 
Tom  Cruise  and  Mimi  Rogers,  were 
very  closely  followed  by  only  3%  and 
2%  of  the  public,  respectively,  at  the 
time. 

School  to  college 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  University 
in  University  Park  has  changed  the 
name  of  its  School  of  Communications 
to  College  of  Communications  so  as  to 
better  reflect  its  national  reputation. 
The  college  was  founded  in  1985  and 
has  1,600  students,  making  it  the  na¬ 
tion’s  fourth  largest  communications 
program. 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

WRITING  ABOUT  THE  death  penal¬ 
ty  requites  more  than  just  reporting 
about  executions. 

An  execution  is  “not  just  an  event 
to  cover,  it’s  a  story  to  dig  up,”  com¬ 
mented  Cynthia  Barnett  of  the 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun. 

As  Barnett  prepared  to  cover  her 
first  execution,  she  was  assured  by  her 
predecessor  that  the  event  was  sterile. 

Not  surprisingly,  she  said  she  found 
it  “barbaric”  and  “shocking”  when  the 
electrocution  was  botched,  flames  shot 
out  of  the  man’s  head,  and  the  switch 
had  to  be  pulled  three  times  while  the 
man  continued  to  move  and  breathe. 

Although  she  and  the  other  re¬ 


porters  all  wrote  about  the  horrid 
event,  Barnett  said  the  real  story  was 
missed:  the  man’s  girlfriend  had  been 
released  because  of  inconsistent  and 
false  testimony. 

“If  he  had  not  been  electrocuted,  he 
likely  would  have  been  released  also,” 
Barnett  said  during  a  panel  discussion 
at  the  Investigative  Reporters  and  Edi¬ 
tors  conference  in  Miami. 

The  challenge  of  reporting  about 
the  death  penalty  is  to  get  behind  the 
court  pronouncements  and  find  out 
what’s  really  going  on,  said  Stephen  B. 
Bright  of  the  Southern  Center  for  Hu¬ 
man  Rights,  citing  such  things  as  race 
discrimination,  inadequate  legal  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  the  politics  of  the  judi- 
ciaty. 

David  Von  Drehle  of  the  Washington 
Post  pointed  out  that  “one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  covering  the  death  penalty  is  that 
the  time  frame  of  the  story  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult.” 

Execution  stories  usually  come  at 
the  end  of  a  very  long  legal  process,  he 


said,  adding  that  there  are  great  stories 
to  be  found,  but  they  require  a  lot  of 
digging. 

It  is  a  “good  time  for  reporters  to 
step  back  and  take  a  good  look  at 
where  we  are  with  the  death  penalty,” 
Von  Drehle  said. 

“Most  of  what  you  hear  about  the 
death  penalty  is  not  true,”  he  said. 
“There’s  an  enormous  gap  between 
that  and  what  the  public  believes.  The 
public  believes  in  the  death  penalty  in 
concept.  People  who  know  and  under¬ 
stand  the  system  are  frustrated.  They 
don’t  feel  the  system  is  wotking. 

“To  explain  to  the  public  why  that’s 
the  case  is  our  challenge  as  reporters,” 
he  added. 

“I  urge  reporters  to  look  systemati¬ 


cally  at  the  operation  of  the  death 
penalty  in  addition  to  telling  these 
dramatic  last  hours  stories.” 

Von  Drehle  also  cautioned  reporters 
to  beware  of  the  pitfalls,  such  as  mak¬ 
ing  false  martyrs  of  prisoners,  who  usu¬ 
ally  are  bad  people;  and  not  falling  for 
flimsy  claims  of  innocence  but  instead 
doing  the  legwork  themselves  if  they 
think  a  prisoner  may  be  innocent. 

No  deal  for  daily 

THE  DEAL  FELL  through  for  Gannett 
Co.  to  buy  the  Daily  Commercial  in 
Leesburg,  Fla.,  from  the  New  York 
Times  Co.  after  talks  collapsed  over 
terms. 

Gannett  announced  an  agreement  in 
principal  May  8  to  buy  the  paper, 
whose  circulation  is  32,000  daily,  35,000 
Sunday. 

Times  Co.,  which  has  owned  the 
Commercial  since  1971,  will  continue 
looking  for  a  buyer. 


Not  surprisingly,  she  said  she  found  it  “barbaric” 
and  “shocking”  when  the  electrocution  was 
botched,  flames  shot  out  of  the  man’s  head,  and  the 
switch  had  to  be  pulled  three  times  while  the  man 
continued  to  move  and  breathe. 
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Campus  lour nalism 


Dismissal  of 
anonymous  note 
is  questioned 

Message  predicting  a  ‘juicy  story’  about  an 
unidentified  woman  in  an  accompanying  photo 
was  discarded  by  Harvard  Crimson  staffers; 
the  woman  later  killed  her  roommate  and  herself 


by  Allan  Wolper 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.,  AND  univer¬ 
sity  police  officers,  wearing  thin,  latex 
gloves,  turned  over  two  dumpsters  in 
an  alleyway  outside  the  Harvard  Crim¬ 
son  offices,  and  picked  through  the 
rubble. 

The  search,  which  began  before  7 
p.m.  on  May  28,  was  approaching  its 
first  half  hour  when  one  of  the  officers 
happened  on  a  shopping  bag. 

In  the  bag  was  a  computer  note  and 
color  photo  of  Sinedu  Tadesse,  a  20- 
year-old  Harvard  pre-med  student  from 


Ethiopia,  who  police  say  hung  herself 
after  stabbing  her  roommate  to  death 
in  their  dorm. 

Police  said  Tadesse  killed  Trang 
Phuong  Ho,  20,  her  roommate,  and 
then  stabbed  Thao  Nguyen,  26,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  a  friend  of  Ho,  before 
taking  her  own  life. 

Nguyen,  who  survived  multiple 
wounds,  was  stabbed  when  she  tried  to 
intervene,  according  to  police. 


Wolper,  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
Newark  campus  of  Rutgers  University, 
covers  campus  journalism  for  E&P. 


The  unsigned  computer  message, 
which  was  dropped  off  at  the  Crimson 
office  six  days  before  the  two  students 
died,  said:  “Keep  this  picture.  There 
will  soon  be  a  very  juicy  story  involving 
the  person  involved  in  this  picture.” 

The  note  produced  intense  media 
scrutiny  after  the  Boston  Globe  dis¬ 
closed  that  a  month  before  the  murder 
Ho  had  told  Tadesse  she  wanted  to 
switch  roommates. 

The  Globe  said  Tadesse  had  sent  Ho 
a  one  page  letter  asking  her  to  recon¬ 
sider  her  decision  to  end  their  room¬ 
mate  relationship. 


Reporters  soon  were  stalking  the 
Crimson  journalists  at  their  Cambridge 
offices  to  see  whether  Tadesse  also  au¬ 
thored  the  computer  note  that  had 
been  dropped  off  at  their  offices. 

Why  hadn’t  the  student  journalists 
flagged  the  cryptic  note  sooner?  Did 
Tadesse  write  it?  Or  someone  who 
knew  her?  Should  the  student  newspa¬ 
per  have  sent  a  reporter  to  interview 
Tadesse?  Would  it  have  mattered? 

Television  crews  set  up  their  equip¬ 
ment  outside  the  newspaper  office, 
waiting  for  the  student  journalists  to 
appear. 


Print  reporters  who  were  Crimson 
graduates  demanded  inside  informa¬ 
tion  based  on  the  fact  that  they  were 
Harvard  alumnus. 

The  Geraldo  Rivera  talk  show,  the 
students  said,  promised  to  provide  the 
young  journalists  with  the  inside  tracks 
to  jobs  in  media. 

Some  television  shows  simply  of¬ 
fered  them  money  for  some  informa¬ 
tion. 

Andrew  Wright,  president  of  the 
Crimson,  said  the  experience  soured 
him  on  the  media. 

“We  had  to  call  the  police  on  them,” 
Wright  said.  “They  were  driving  us 
crazy.  There  was  nothing  happening, 
but  people  kept  after  us.  So  we  just 
didn’t  talk  to  any  of  them.  It’s  why  peo¬ 
ple  out  there  are  so  angry  at  the  media. 

“One  radio  station,  WBEZ,  went  on 
the  air  and  said  that  police  had  a  sus¬ 
pect  in  custody.  The  person  they  were 
talking  about  had  killed  herself.” 

The  students  said  they  decided  to 
keep  their  observations  to  themselves, 
in  part,  because  they  believed  they 
were  being  scapegoated  for  the  way 
they  handled  the  note. 

Harvard  News  Group  —  a  campus 
online  exchange  —  blistered  the  com¬ 
puter  lines  with  criticism  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper. 

“We  would  have  had  to  be  psychic  to 
know  the  letter  meant  anything,”  said 
Wright.  “It  had  no  address  on  it  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  attach  any  spe¬ 
cial  importance  to  it.” 

Wright,  a  21-year-old  senior,  said  the 
letter  and  photo  were  thrown  away  af¬ 
ter  several  editors  decided  it  had  no 
news  value. 

“We  get  two  crates  of  mail  every 
day,”  Wright  noted.  “Some  make  good 
subjects  for  a  story.  But  most  don’t. 
There  was  nothing  unusual  about  this 
letter.” 

The  Crimson  president  said  his  of¬ 
fice  has  long  been  targeted  by  tipsters, 
cranks  and  angry  correspondents. 

“We  get  about  a  half  dozen  nutty  let¬ 
ters  every  month,”  Wright  said. 

Paul  E. Johnson, the  chief  of  the 
Harvard  campus  police,  said  the  area  of 
Cambridge  around  the  university  is  a 
magnet  for  oddballs. 

“We  have  our  own  kind  of  crazies 
here,”  said  Johnson,  who  has  been  po¬ 
lice  chief  at  Harvard  for  12  years. 
“Most  are  harmless,  thank  goodness. 


“We  get  two  crates  of  mail  every  day,”  Wright 
noted.  “Some  make  good  subjects  for  a  story. 
But  most  don’t.  There  was  nothing  unusual 
about  this  letter.” 
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The  Han^rd  Crimson 

2  Dead,  1  Wounded  in  Dunster  Murder-Suicide 


The  first  Crimson  story  made  no 
mention  of  the  cryptic  computer  note 
and  photo  that  the  student  newspaper 
had  received  days  before  the 
murder!  suicide. 


But  the  nut  file  here  is  as  thick  as  you 
can  imagine.” 

He  said  the  note  to  the  Crimson 
could  not  have  been  used  as  prelude  to 
violent  behavior. 

“There  was  no  way  for  the  Crimson 
to  know  that  letter  had  any  impor¬ 
tance,”  Johnson  said.  “It  only  looks  bad 
in  hindsight.  As  soon  as  the  Crimson 
learned  about  it,  they  called  us.” 

Johnson  said  that  the  Middlesex 
County  District  Attorney’s  Office  had 
taken  over  the  investigation  and  was 
trying  to  track  down  the  origins  of  the 
note. 

“So  far  no  one  knows  who  wrote  it 
or  who  dropped  it  off  at  the  Crimson 
office,”  he  reported.  “Anyone  could 
simply  have  stuck  it  into  a  mailbox  and 
left.  How  the  note  got  there  is  still  a 
mystery.” 

John  P.  Towle,  a  spokesperson  for 
the  district  attorney’s  office,  said  that 
his  office  w’as  completing  it’s  laborato¬ 
ry  analysis  of  the  note. 

“We  have  some  partial  results  from 
the  testing,”  Towle  said,  adding  that  in¬ 
vestigators  were  still  trying  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  wrote  it.  “But  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  indicate  the  final  tests  will 
change  what  we  have  already  surmised 
about  the  case.” 

He  said  his  office  also  hadn’t  learned 
who  had  delivered  the  note  to  the 
Crimson. 


The  nondescript  envelope  contain¬ 
ing  the  note  and  photo  of  Tadesse  had 
been  placed  on  the  pile  of  mail  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  received  every  day,  ex¬ 
amined,  and  then  discarded. 

It  wasn’t  until  after  the  Crimson  had 
laid  out  its  post-Spring  semester  Extra 
of  the  student  murder-suicide  on  its 
computet  system  that  the  young  jour¬ 
nalists  realized  they  had  thrown  out 
some  evidence. 

“One  of  the  editors  came  in  and  saw 
the  picture  on  our  front  page  of 
Tadesse  and  said,  ‘Oh  My  God  that’s 
the  person  whose  picture  we  got  in  a 
letter  last  week,’  ”  Wright  tecalled. 
“Everyone  was  in  total  disbelief.” 

The  Crimson  front  page  included  a 
yearbook  photo  of  Tadesse  and  one  of 
Ho,  the  young  woman  who  was 
stabbed  to  death.  The  Crimson  also  did 
not  want  to  be  scooped  on  a  story  that 
was  unraveling  in  its  own  offices,  but 
decided  the  note  was  a  nugget  of  infot- 
mation  they  had  to  release. 

“That’s  why  we  sent  out  the  press  re¬ 
lease,”  Wright  explained.  “The  note 
was  important.  But  we  knew  it  was  a 
nugget  we  had  to  share.” 

The  four  paragraph  press  release  said 
the  student  newspaper  had  received  an 
anonymous  note  on  May  23  (which 
was  later  amended  to  May  22)  with 
Tadesse’s  picture  on  it,  and  reported 
the  fact  to  the  campus  police. 

The  Crimson  then  published  its  own 
story  by  Todd  F.  Braunstein  headlined 
—  “Cryptic  Note  Found;  Killing  Per¬ 
haps  Planned”  —  even  though  it  was 
not  certain  Tadesse  had  authored  it. 

“It  would  seem  to  me  that  someone 
who  sent  a  letter  like  that  must  have 
been  planning  something,”  the  paper 
quoted  Dr.  Randolph  Catlin  Jr.,  of 
Harvard  Health  Services. 

The  Crimson  story  followed  a  Boston 
Herald  interview  with  Nyguen,  who 
said,  “1  think  she  (Tadesse)  planned 
it.” 

The  story,  however,  did  not  identify 
the  editors  who  were  involved  in  the 
note.  “We  decided  as  a  newspaper  not 
to  report  on  that  part  of  the  story,” 
Braunstein  said. 

Wright  says  he  won’t  identify  the 
Crimson  staffers  involved  in  analyzing 
the  note  or  the  editor  who  matched  it 
up  with  the  front  page  picture. 

“They  don’t  want  to  become  in¬ 
volved  with  the  media,”  Wright  said, 
“and  we  don’t  want  to  put  them 
through  anything.  We  want  to  protect 
them.” 

The  murder-suicide  on  May  28  oc¬ 
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The  Hamrd  Crimson 


Two  days  after  reporting  the 
murder! suicide,  the  Crimson  announced 
it  had  received,  prior  to  the  tragedy,  a 
computer  note  predicting  a  ‘juicy  story.’ 


curred  just  three  weeks  after  the  Crim¬ 
son  had  published  a  column  by 
Jonathan  N.  Axelrod  questioning  the 
security  on  the  campus. 

“On  weekends.  Harvard  has  only 
one  security  guard  to  every  two  dorms,” 
Axelrod  said. 

Harvard  Police  Lt.  John  Rooney  said 
the  university  has  a  security  force  of  65 
uniformed  police  officers  and  100  secu¬ 
rity  guards. 

“We  have  a  very  sophisticated  anti¬ 
crime  apparatus  here,”  Rooney  said. 
“We  mostly  deal  with  minor  incidents. 
The  only  problems  we  encounter  are 
from  outside  the  school.” 

Rooney,  who  led  the  police  search 
that  unearthed  the  Tadesse  note  and 
photo,  said  the  student  newspaper  was 
quick  to  call  him  when  editors  realized 
they’d  discarded  the  note. 

“They  feel  bad  about  it,”  he  said. 

Wright  said  the  students  have  been 
second  guessing  themselves  ever  since 
they  realized  the  importance  of  the 
note.  “We  keep  talking  about  someone 
knew  what  was  going  to  happen,”  he 
said.  “It  would  be  like  someone  getting 
a  letter  from  Timothy  McVeigh  that 
said  to  look  out  for  some  falling  build¬ 
ings.  We  keep  our  mail  around  a  lot 
longer  now. 

“We  wouldn’t  have  done  anything 
different  in  retrospect.  But  it  shows 
that  there  are  stories  lurking  behind 
every  bit  of  mail.”  BECT 
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Mexico’s  Press: 
Ready  For  Freedom? 

Not  very,  according  to  a  panel  of  U.S.  and  Mexican  journalists 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

ON  THE  VERY  day  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Hispanic  Journalists  began 
assembling  in  the  border  cities  of  El 
Paso,  Texas,  and  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexi¬ 
can  President  Ernesto  Zedillo  did 
something  at  his  Mexico  City  resi¬ 
dence  that  was  unprecedented  in  the 
modern  history  of  the  Republic:  He 
held  a  real  press  conference  for  Mexi¬ 
can  journalists. 

The  occasion  was  El  Dia  de  la  Liber- 
tad  de  Expresion  (Freedom  of  Expres¬ 
sion  Day),  but  despite  the  first-ever  no- 
holds-barred  press  conference,  Zedillo’s 


promise  to  hold  similar  sessions  in  the 
future  and  his  distribution  of  national 
journalism  awards,  the  day  remained  a 
mordant  reminder  of  the  true  state  of 
the  press  in  Mexico. 

Throughout  the  nation,  journalists 
echoed  this  assessment  on  the  editorial 
page  of  Diario  de  Juarez  back  at  the 
border:  “To  put  it  simply,  you  cannot 
celebrate  what  does  not  exist.” 

Mexico’s  press  finds  itself  at  a  criti¬ 
cal  moment  in  its  history.  For  the  same 
dramatic  developments  that  are  rend¬ 
ing  the  country’s  political  and  social 
fabric  —  the  assassinations  of  two  top 
political  figures  that  may  have  been 
the  work  of  government  officials,  the 
cracking  of  the  ruling  party’s  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  and  the  devaluation  of 
the  peso  —  are  also  loosening  the 
tethers  that  traditionally  restrained  the 
Mexican  press. 

But  how  ready  for  this  uncertain  fu¬ 


ture  are  Mexico’s  newspapers  and 
broadcast  outlets?  Not  very,  it  was 
clear  from  several  panel  discussions  — 
and  an  unprecedented  bi-national 
electronic  town  hall  meeting  —  held 
in  El  Paso  and  Juarez  at  the  recent  13th 
annual  National  Association  of  His¬ 
panic  Journalists  convention. 

“The  Mexican  press  is  an  institution 
.  .  .  that  is  very,  very  corrupted.  We 
have  very  few  examples  of  real,  free 
Mexican  press  —  but  things  are  getting 
better,”  said  Alberto  Garza,  editor-in- 
chief  of  El  Norte  in  Monterrey  and  Re- 
forma  in  Mexico  City. 

Both  papers  are  often  cited  as  exam¬ 


ples  of  how  Mexico’s  press  is  changing 
for  the  better.  In  its  18  months  of  exis¬ 
tence,  Reforma,  in  particular,  has  bro¬ 
ken  all  the  rules  of  newspapering  in 
Mexico  City:  It  is  not  edited  to  push 
any  particular  view,  it  is  not  sold  in  the 
kiosks  operated  by  a  government-con¬ 
trolled  union,  and,  most  important,  its 
reporters  are  well-paid  so  they  do  not 
depend  on  official  bribes  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing. 

“Journalism  has  not  been  a  good, 
satisfying  or  rewarding  position  in 
Mexico,”  Garza  said.  “Journalists  re¬ 
ceive  a  minimum  wage,  a  press  card, 
and  they  are  able,  in  the  good  cases,  to 
sell  advertising  and  augment  their 
salaries,  or,  in  the  worst  cases,  to  get 
bribes  for  their  coverage. 

“This  is  the  Achille’s  heel  of  the 
Mexican  press  —  ethics,”  Garza  added. 

When  El  Norte  publisher  Alejandro 
Junco  de  la  Vega  decided  to  expand  to 


Mexico  City,  he  devised  an  eight- 
month  recruitment  period  aimed  at  as¬ 
sembling  an  honest  and  professional 
newsroom,  Garza  said. 

Some  3,500  people,  virtually  all  of 
them  young  and  inexperienced,  were 
asked  to  apply. 

“We  did  not  want  to  take  the  chance 
of  getting  people  with  bad  habits  from 
the  other  press,”  Garza  said. 

Those  hired  were  given  a  six-week 
journalism  course,  a  month’s  appren¬ 
ticeship  at  the  Monterrey  paper  —  and 
a  living  salary. 

Soon  after  the  paper’s  inauguration, 
it  had  to  recruit  a  circulation  force  as 
well. 

Most  newspaper  sales  in  Mexico 
City  are  made  from  a  network  of 
20,000  kiosks  whose  workers  benefit 
from  the  largess  of  their  government- 
controlled  union.  These  distributors 
are  not  exactly  politically  neutral. 

“When  they  saw  Reforma  was  a  big 
success,  they  decided  to  stop  Reforma,” 
Garza  said. 

The  kiosk  vendors  had  a  long  list  of 
complaints:  They  did  not  want  Re/or- 
ma  publishing  on  holidays,  they  did 
not  like  the  tone  of  the  reporting  — 
they  even  objected  to  the  paper’s  U.S.- 
style  of  splashy  color  and  graphics. 

When  the  union  announced  it  would 
no  longer  handle  Reforma,  Garza  said, 
“Most  people  in  Mexico  predicted  that 
would  be  the  end  of  Reforma.” 

In  a  showy  demonstration  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  600  Reforma  journalists  and 
other  employees  sold  the  paper  on  the 
streets  the  first  day  of  the  boycott. 

They  were  quickly  replaced  by  a 
force  of  hawkers  and  stores  —  who 
found  the  true  level  of  support  for  Re- 
forma. 

“Before,  there  were  20,000  [kiosk] 
sites  and  they  were  selling  [fewer]  than 
20,000.  Now  our  1,400  independent 
vendors  sell  60,000  copies  per  day,” 
Garza  said. 

And  just  as  other  newspapers  adopted 


“Journalists  receive  a  minimum  wage,  a  press  card, 
and  they  are  able,  in  the  good  cases,  to  sell 
advertising  and  augment  their  salaries,  or,  in  the 
worst  cases,  to  get  bribes  for  their  coverage.” 
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Reforma's  modern  graphics  and  color, 
so  they,  too,  now  use  street  hawkers. 

Reforma  is  not  alone  in  transforming 
Mexican  newspapering,  says  Murray 
Fromson,  director  of  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California’s  journalism  school. 

Among  the  other  emerging  papers, 
according  to  Fromson;  El  Imparcial  in 
Hermosillo  and  Siglo  Veinte  y  Uno  in 
Guadalajara. 

Changes  are  starting  to  grab  hold  of 
local  papers,  too,  some  Mexican  jour¬ 
nalists  said  at  the  NAHJ  conference. 

“You  have  a  Mexican  press  that  is 
currently  in  transition  in  Juarez,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  a  young  and  well-educat¬ 
ed  [group  of  journalists]  is  replacing  a 
group  of  not  very  educated  and  ethi¬ 
cally  challenged,  older  press,”  said  Ju¬ 
lian  Resendiz,  a  reporter  who  covers 
the  border  for  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post. 
“Ten  years  ago,  people  would  not  have 
given  much  hope  for  the  development 
of  a  free  press  in  Mexico,”  USC’s  From¬ 
son  said. 

Nevertheless,  enormous  problems 
remain. 

The  biggest  problem  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  at  the  same  time  dominates 
society  —  yet  remains  opaque. 

“The  political  culture  was  a  real  sur¬ 
prise  to  me,”  Wall  Street  Journal  Mexi¬ 
co  City  correspondent  Diane  Solis 
said.  “1  didn’t  think  1  would  be  cover¬ 
ing  the  Kremlin.  But  that’s  what  1  am, 
a  Kremlin  tea  leaf  reader.” 

For  instance,  basic  economic  statis¬ 
tics  that  are  available  to  anyone  in  the 
United  States  are  treated  in  Mexico  as 
state  secrets,  Solis  said. 

“You  never  take  your  access  for 
granted  —  even  if  you  work  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,"  Solis  said.  “Basic 
things  like  a  press  conference  [typical¬ 
ly  are]  the  reading  of  a  press  bulletin. 
And  you  don’t  get  to  ask  questions.” 

And  Mexican  presidents  —  who 
rule  Mexico’s  democracy  with  a  very 
authoritarian  power  during  their  sexe- 
nio,  their  single  six-year  term  —  are  es¬ 
sentially  off-limits  to  the  press. 

“People  talk  about  how  modern  [for¬ 
mer  President  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gor- 
tari]  was,”  Solis  said.  “Well,  in  the  Sali¬ 
nas  sexenio,  he  held  only  one  press 
conference.  It  was  only  for  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  and  the  night  before  [gov¬ 
ernment  officials]  called  the  seven  cor¬ 
respondents  in  advance  to  ask  them 
what  they  were  going  to  ask. 

“So  of  course  everybody  changed 
their  question  once  they  got  there.” 


Information  from  the  government  is 
so  scarce,  in  fact,  that  Reforma’s  Garza 
says  flatly  that  the  Mexican  press  is 
simply  not  “fact-based.” 

“Mexico’s  press  is  not  devoted  to 
facts,  but  to  opinions,”  he  said.  “It’s 
what  the  president  said  and  every¬ 
body’s  opinion  about  what  the  presi¬ 
dent  said.  We  have  a  problem  with 
sources  because  they  don’t  want  to 
speak  [of  facts].  They  just  want  to  give 
their  opinions  —  and  most  of  these  are 
empty  opinions.” 

At  the  same  time  it  limits  access  to 
the  press,  the  government  is  able  to 
manipulate  the  press  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly.  Many  papers,  for  example,  de¬ 
pend  on  government  advertising  for 
their  very  existence.  And  many,  too, 
are  not  above  planting  an  article  for  a 
fee  —  with  a  premium  for  a  byline  or 
accompanying  photo. 

And  while  the  newsprint  coopera¬ 
tive,  PIPSE,  is  no  longer  used  by  the 
government  to  choke  off  supplies  to 
unfavored  newspapers.  Reforma’s  Garza 
notes  suspiciously  that  the  supplier  de- 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

LATIN  AMERICAN  NEWS  media 
are  “entering  a  period  of  unprecedent¬ 
ed  independence”  every  bit  as  dramat¬ 
ic  as  the  freeing  of  former  East  Bloc 
Communist  nations,  a  Freedom  Forum 
study  concludes. 

“What  has  happened  to  the  media 
of  Latin  America  in  the  last  few  years 
is  as  impressive  as  the  growth  of  media 
freedoms  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  yet  most  North 
Americans  are  unaware  of  this,”  said 
Everette  E.  Dennis,  executive  director 
of  the  Freedom  Forum. 

In  a  150-page  monograph  entitled 
“Changing  Patterns  —  Latin  America’s 
Vital  Media,”  Dennis  and  co-author 
Jon  Vanden  Heuvel,  a  research  associ¬ 
ate  at  Freedom  Forum’s  Media  Studies 


layed  price  increases  until  quite  re¬ 
cently  —  in  effect  giving  a  subsidy  to 
the  pro-government  papers  that  get 
their  paper  from  PIPSE.  Reforma  and 
other  independent  papers  buy 
newsprint  abroad. 

But  Garza  also  thinks  the  newsprint 
price  crisis  will  have  the  salutary  effect 
of  reducing  the  number  of  newspapers 
in  Mexico  City. 

Mexico  City  has  25  to  30  daily  news¬ 
papers,  most  with  tiny  circulations.  In 
a  city  of  20  million  people,  their  com¬ 
bined  circulation  is  about  the  same  as 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  which 
serves  a  city  of  1.1  million,  the  Free¬ 
dom  Forum  calculated  recently. 

All  these  voices  tend  to  cancel  each 
other  out  —  and  blunt  the  potential  of 
creating  a  climate  of  public  opinion  to 
demand  changes  in  the  government, 
Garza  says. 

“The  most  widely  read  newspaper 
[in  Mexico]  is  not  in  Mexico  City  — 
it’s  in  Monterrey,”  Garza  said  of  El 
Norte,  which  publishes  in  a  city  of 
three  million. 


Center,  document  the  growing  inde¬ 
pendence  and  financial  strength  of  the 
region’s  news  media  —  but  also,  note 
that  in  country  after  country,  news¬ 
papers  are  far  weaker  than  their  broad¬ 
cast  counterparts. 

“Far  from  being  a  poor  cousin  to  the 
south,  the  recipient  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  media  hand-me-downs,  Latin 
America  has  a  thriving  media  industry 
that  includes  two  of  the  largest  and 
most  profitable  television  networks  in 
the  world.  At  the  same  time,  newspa¬ 
per  circulations  are  often  surprisingly 
low,  and  rural  areas  sometimes  are 
served  only  by  little  more  than  primi¬ 
tive  radio,”  the  report  says. 

Television,  the  study  found,  is  in 
many  countries  the  far  more  common 

(See  Independence  on  page  39) 
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Babies  lie  in  a  makeshift  orphanage  Kibumba  camp  near  A  Zairian  soldier  pushes  back  a  Rwandan  refugee  from  the 

Qoma,  Zaire.  Relief  officials  estimate  as  many  as  20,000  Zaire-Rwanda  border  at  Bukavu.  Soldiers  let  refugees  across 

children  have  been  misplaced  in  the  Rwandan  Hutu  exodus.  the  bridge  before  closing  off  the  border. 


Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  photos 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  won  the 
1995  Pulitzer  Prize  in  the  feature  pho¬ 
tography  category,  the  fourth  time  in 
the  past  five  years  that  the  news  coop¬ 
erative  has  earned  a  Pulitzer  for  photog¬ 
raphy. 

AP  won  the  prize  for  its  portfolio 
chronicling  the  events  in  Rwanda.  Four 
AP  photographers  —  Jacqueline  Artz, 
Javier  Bauluz,  Jean-Marc  Bouju  and 
Karsten  Thielker  —  were  honored  for 
pictures  that  featured  events  surround¬ 
ing  the  conflict  between  the  Hutus  and 
minority  Tutsis. 

“Each,  in  her  or  his  own  way,  cap¬ 
tured  special  images  that  helped  explain 
what  seemed  inexplicable,”  said  AP  ex¬ 
ecutive  photo  editor  Vin  Alabiso. 

Mark  Fritz,  the  AP  national  writer 
who  covered  West  Africa  for  the  news 
cooperative  in  1993  and  1994  and  this 
year  won  the  Pulitzer  for  international 
reporting  for  coverage  of  Rwanda, 
called  winning  the  prize  “bittersweet.” 

He  explained,  “We  wouldn’t  have 
won  if  there  hadn’t  been  a  Rwanda. 
But  I’d  trade  any  number  of  Pulitzers  if 
Rwanda  hadn’t  happened.  It’s  a  jarring 
story.” 

Also,  AP’s  Denis  Farrell  was  a  finalist 
in  the  spot  news  category  for  his  aerial- 
view  photograph  of  hundreds  of  South 
Africans  lined  up  to  vote  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  first  all-race  elections. 

Some  of  the  work  of  the  four  photog¬ 
raphers  who  won  in  the  feature  catego¬ 
ry  appears  on  this  page. 


Rwandan  refugee  children  plead  with  Zairian  soldiers  to  be  let  across  the  bridge 
separating  Rwanda  and  Zaire,  where  their  mother  had  crossed. 


A  Rwandan  refugee  child  (right)  washes  himself  at  a  field  hospital  at  the 
Mugunga  camp,  near  Qoma,  Zaire. 
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Day-rate  freelancers 
sue  Los  Angeles  Times 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THREE  FORMER  DAY-rate  free¬ 
lancers  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  have 
filed  a  class  action  suit  against  the 
newspaper,  charging  discrimination  in 
wages  and  benefits  compared  to  staff 
members. 

The  complaint  by  photographers 
Jerry  L.  Mennenga  and  Marilyn  Yael 
Swerdlow  and  reporter  Patrick  K.  Mc¬ 
Cartney  also  names  the  Times'  parent 
company,  Times  Mirror  Co.,  and  50 
John  Does. 

The  three,  who  recently  worked  in 
the  Times’  Ventura  County  bureau,  as¬ 
sert  that  although  they  performed  vir¬ 


tually  the  same  tasks  as  the  regulars, 
they  received  lower  wages  and  were 
not  eligible  for  the  paper’s  401 K  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  company  health  insurance, 
unemployment  compensation  and  dis¬ 
ability  benefits,  sick  days,  paid  vaca¬ 
tions  and  the  retirement  system. 

Mennenga  said  in  an  interview  that 
the  suit  is  on  behalf  of  all  Times’  free¬ 
lancers,  adding,  “How  far  should  an  in¬ 
dividual  allow  a  corporation  to  use 
him?  If  the  Times  wants  people  to  be 
freelancers,  then  it  should  organize 
their  usage  as  magazines  do,  pay  better 
day  rates  and  not  expect  us  to  work 
shifts  like  their  regular  staff  members.” 

The  cameraman  said  he  was  paid  a 
day  rate  of  $160  plus  expenses  for  a 
four-day  week  before  he  was  fired  last 
year  over  what  has  become  a  disputed 
matter. 


Although  not  mentioned  in  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  suit,  Mennenga  said  the 
dismissal  followed  his  complaint  to 
management  that  he  should  be  paid 
extra  for  a  feature  photo  he  shot  that 
was  later  used  by  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  The  40-year-old  Mennenga, 
who  previously  worked  as  a  staffer  for 
the  Midland  (Texas)  Reporter- Telegram 
and  other  dailies,  said  the  Times  paid 
him  him  $650  for  the  promotion  pic¬ 
ture  after  his  lawyer  demanded  the 
money  in  a  letter.  “A  few  days  later,  the 
photo  editor  called  me  in  and  told  me 
1  was  out,”  he  recalled. 

Mennenga  said  he  believes  the  firing 
was  in  retaliation  for  his  insistence  on 


being  paid  for  the  photo,  an  assertion 
that  was  denied  by  Times  senior  editor 
Carol  Stogsdill  and  Ventura  editor 
Julie  Wilson. 

Stogsdill  said  Mennenga  was  let  go 
as  part  of  a  personnel  downsizing  in 
the  Times’  Ventura,  Orange  County 
and  San  Fernando  Valley  bureaus. 

“The  editorial  department  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  complaint  about 
the  photograph,”  Stogsdill  said.  “That 
was  between  Mennenga  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  department.” 

“That  sounds  pretty  bogus,” 
Mennnenga  retorted  when  told  of 
Stogsdill’s  statement.  He  claimed  the 
Ventura  office  hired  another  freelancer 
to  replace  him,  which  also  was  denied 
by  Stogsdill  and  Wilson. 

“We’re  cutting  back  on  freelancers, 
not  hiring  them,”  Wilson  said. 


According  to  the  suit,  both  Swerd¬ 
low  and  McCartney  have  resigned 
from  the  Times. 

The  complaint  states  the  Times  clas¬ 
sified  the  three  as  “independent  con¬ 
tractor”  freelancers,  but  they  per¬ 
formed  like  staffers. 

Mennenga,  Swerdlow  and  McCart¬ 
ney,  the  suit  says,  “were  trained  by  the 
Times,  their  work  was  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Times,  they  were 
required  to  report  to  the  Times’  office 
at  specified  times”  and  were  provided 
with  press  tags,  office  keys,  equipment 
and  supplies. 

Also,  the  complaint  continues,  the 
trio  were  forbidden  to  work  for  com¬ 
peting  newspapers  and  the  Times  con¬ 
trolled  the  initial  use  of  their  negatives 
and  photos. 

“They  virtually  worked  full-time  for 
the  Times  and  Mennenga’s  employ¬ 
ment  was  terminated  at  will  without 
cause  by  the  Times,”  the  suit  contends. 
“Therefore  .  .  .  Mennenga  and  Swerd¬ 
low  were  legally  employees  of  the 
Times.” 

In  fact,  the  complaint  goes  on,  an 
administrative  law  judge  for  the  state 
Employment  Development  Dept, 
found  that  an  “employment  relation¬ 
ship”  had  existed  between  Times  and 
Mennenga. 

The  suit  charges  that  the  Times  vio¬ 
lated  the  California  Unemployment 
Insurance  Code  in  its  treatment  of  the 
plaintiffs,  who  are  asking  for  unspeci¬ 
fied  “actual,  consequential  and  inci¬ 
dental  damages,”  attorneys  fees  and 
costs  and  futther  relief  as  ordered  by 
the  court. 

Times  senior  vice  president  and 
counsel  William  A.  Niese  said  the  pa¬ 
per  “disagrees  with  the  allegations”  in 
the  complaint  and  will  challenge  them 
in  court.  But  he  declined  to  discuss  the 
allegations  in  detail. 

Joe  Traver,  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Press  Photographers  Assn,  and  a 
freelancer  himself,  told  E&P  that,  to 
his  knowledge,  lawsuits  by  freelance 
photographers  against  publications  are 
rare.  “There  are  not  many  photogra¬ 
phers  who  are  willing  to  stand  up  to  a 
company,”  he  observed.  “They  don’t 
want  to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  them. 
But  1  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  plain¬ 
tiffs.  This  is  an  age-old  problem.  It’s 
about  how  freelancers  make  a  living. 
They  deserve  everything  they  can  get.” 


“Newspapers  view  these  part-timers  as 
independent  contractors  and  not  employees,” 
he  said.  “But,  occasionally,  some  of  these  workers 
suddenly  decide  they  are  employees  and  want 
to  he  treated  as  such.” 
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Judge  orders 
reporter  jailed, 
then  relents 

A  SOUTH  CAROLINA  judge,  deter¬ 
mined  to  control  news  leaks,  threatened 
to  jail  a  reporter  for  refusing  to  reveal 
who  told  her  that  state  psychiatrists 
found  Susan  Smith  sane  and  competent 
to  stand  trial  for  drowning  her  sons. 

He  ordered  Twila  Decker  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  State  to  jail,  then  relented  so 
that  the  newspaper’s  lawyer  could  ap¬ 
peal. 

Judge  William  Howard  said  he 
couldn’t  allow  his  gag  order  to  be  violat¬ 
ed  with  impunity,  and  that  if  the  re¬ 
porter  refused  to  answer  he  would  have 
no  choice  but  to  jail  her  until  she  an¬ 
swered  the  question. 

“I’m  nervous.  I’ve  never  been  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  going  to  jail  before, 
so  it’s  a  little  nerve-wracking,”  said 
Decker,  29. 

The  attorney  for  the  paper.  Jay  Ben¬ 
der,  said  Decker  wouldn’t  reveal  her 
source,  citing  the  state’s  shield  law  al¬ 
lowing  reporters  to  keep  the  identities 
of  sources  confidential.  There  were  oth¬ 
er  ways  to  discover  the  leaker’s  identity, 
according  to  Bender,  and  they  hadn’t 
been  used. 

Bender  planned  to  file  an  appeal. 

Smith,  who  could  be  sentenced  to 
death,  has  confessed  she  was  depressed 
and  suicidal  when  she  rolled  her  car 
into  a  lake  Oct.  25  with  3-year-old 
Michael  and  14-month-old  Alex  inside. 

For  nine  days,  however,  she  tearfully 
claimed  a  carjacker  had  taken  them, 
touching  off  a  nationwide  search. 

Her  lawyer,  David  Bruck,  wants  sanc¬ 
tions  against  prosecutor  Tommy  Pope’s 
office,  claiming  it  is  the  source  of  many 
of  the  leaks. 

“Susan  Smith  has  been  done  severe, 
if  not  irreparable,  damage  by  the  press,” 
Bruck  said. 

Pope  denied  his  office  was  the  source 
of  the  leaks  and  said  the  prosecution 
had  been  hurt  as  much  as  the  defense. 

Howard  refused  to  delay  the  trial  and 
didn’t  rule  immediately  whether  Bruck 
would  be  allowed  to  question  potential 
jurors  about  the  publicity. 

Howard’s  gag  order,  handed  down 
last  January,  didn’t  stop  a  steady  stream 
of  stories  about  the  investigation,  the 
prosecution’s  supposed  strategy,  and  the 
incestuous  relationship  Smith’s  stepfa¬ 
ther,  Beverly  Russell,  had  with  her. 

Bruck  said  the  prosecution  was  trying 
to  inflame  the  community  to  get  a  jury 


to  convict  Smith  and  sentence  her  to 
death. 

The  State  as  well  as  the  Greenville 
News  had  asked  Howard  to  reconsider 
an  order  sealing  the  report  of  Smith’s 
examination  by  state  psychiatrists.  He 
said  he  would  rule  later  on  the  requests. 

—  AP 

High  court  may 
hear  minutes  case 

A  COURT  BATTLE  over  how  county 
commissioners  keep  minutes  of  their 
meetings  may  be  decided  by  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court. 

The  case  focuses  on  how  much  infor¬ 
mation  commissioners  must  record  in 
their  minutes.  It  could  expand  the 
amount  of  information  commissioners 
—  and  possibly  other  local  government 
groups  —  must  record  to  reflect  the  de¬ 
bates  and  discussions  that  lead  to  offi¬ 
cial  decisions. 

Liz  White,  director  of  the  Clinton 
County  Health  Department’s  environ¬ 
mental  division,  sued  the  county  com¬ 
mission  in  1993,  charging  that  the  panel 
had  broken  the  law  by  failing  to  keep 
adequate  minutes. 

She  discovered  the  problem  when 
she  checked  the  minutes  to  find  out  de¬ 
tails  of  a  new  policy  that  forbids  county 
building  inspectors  from  working  with 
her  or  anyone  in  the  environmental  di¬ 
vision  without  special  permission. 

The  commissioners  told  her  they 
couldn’t  give  her  the  information  be¬ 
cause  they  didn’t  keep  detailed  minutes 
of  discussions  that  lead  to  decisions. 

Clinton  County  prosecutor  William 
Peele,  who  represented  the  commission 
in  its  appeal,  said,  “There  is  not  clear 
legal  duty  on  the  part  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  do  more  than  they  are  [doing].” 

Last  August,  a  Clinton  County  court 
found  that  the  commission  had  failed  to 
keep  a  full  record  of  its  meetings  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law. 

A  state  appeals  court  overruled  the 
decision  last  March. 

The  appeals  court  said  that  while  the 
law  required  the  commission  to  keep  a 
full  record  of  its  proceedings,  there  was 
no  definition  of  “full  record”  in  the 
state  law  or  in  related  court  cases.  It 
ruled  that  the  commission’s  minutes 
contained  all  of  the  information  explic¬ 
itly  required  by  the  law. 

Tim  Smith,  director  of  the  Ohio 
Center  for  Privacy  and  the  First 
Amendment,  said  the  decision  could 
have  an  impact  on  how  all  local  gov¬ 


ernment  operates. 

Smith  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Coalition  for  Open  Government, 
which  works  to  keep  public  records 
open  and  helps  people  gain  access  to 
records. 

Victor  Dix,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Record  in  Wooster  and  a  member  of  the 
coalition,  said  the  coalition  planned  to 
appeal  the  case  to  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court.  Baker  &  Hostetler,  a  Cleveland 
law  firm,  will  handle  the  case.  —  AP 

Fuhrman  sues 
New  Yorker 

LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  detective 
Mark  Fuhrman  recently  sued  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  and  writer  Jeffrey 
Toobin  for  $50  million  over  an  article 
in  which  unnamed  sources  speculated 
that  he  planted  fake  evidence  that  led 
to  O.J.  Simpson’s  arrest  and  trial  for 
double  murder. 

The  suit,  which  charges  that 
Fuhrman  suffered  defamation,  invasion 
of  privacy  and  emotional  distress,  also 
names  50  John  Does,  some  of  whom  are 
said  to  be  “leading  members  of  Simp¬ 
son’s  defense  team,  who  are  attorneys, 
investigators  and/or  defense  team  staff 
members . .  . .” 

Punitive  and  exemplary  damages  are 
additionally  sought. 

The  New  Yorker  issued  a  statement 
standing  by  the  article  and  said  the  suit 
is  without  merit. 


Journalism  Fellowship 
IN  Japan 


Applications  are  being  accepted  for  a 
two-week  working  fellowship  in 
Japan  for  U.S.  newspaper  journalists. 
Autumn  program  includes  an 
independent  writing/research  project. 
Program  covers  all  costs  for  the  eight 
journalists  selected. 


Deadline:  August  1 


For  information  and  application 
materials,  please  contact: 

CFJ-IBCC  Journalism  Fellowship 
The  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists 
1 1690-A  Sunrise  Valley  Drive 
Reston,VA  22091-1409 
Fax:  (703)  620-6790 
E-mail:737 1 7.473@compuserv.com 
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NewsDeoole  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Richard  Barker 


Michael  Qiangreco 


Morris  Thompson 


Marcia  Parker 


Michael  Giangreco,  business  deveb 
opment  manager  at  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  publisher  of  the  Napa  Valley  Regis¬ 
ter,  Napa,  Calif. 

Morris  Thompson,  assistant  city  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  Detroit  Neius,  has  been 
named  editorial  page  editor  at  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Marcia  Parker,  business  editor  at 
the  Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor. 

David  Lautor  from  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
formerly  of  the  National  Law  Journal 
has  moved  to  the  Times’  West  Coast 
base  to  become  national  political  edi¬ 
tor.  In  the  post,  he  supervises  the  cur¬ 
rent  presidential  campaign  and  other 
national  elections. 

Don  Frodorick,  Times  assistant 
suburban  editor,  and  Lonnio  La 
Guiro,  deputy  city  editor,  were  named 
assistant  political  editors. 

Joan  Springhotti,  assistant  Life  & 
Style  editor  for  the  Times’  Orange 
County  edition,  was  elevated  to  editor 
of  the  section. 

Rich  Oppol,  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
became  editor  of  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman  July  1. 

Oppel  has  served  as  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  executive  editor 
for  the  Tallahassee  Democrat,  associate 
editor  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
correspondent  and  bureau  chief  for  the 
Associated  Press. 


Lansing  State  Journal  president  and 
publisher  Gary  M.  Suisman  has 

been  appointed  vice  president  in  Gan- 
nett’s  Midwest  Newspaper  Group, 
overseeing  his  paper  as  well  as  Michi¬ 
gan’s  Times  Herald  and  Battle  Creek 
Enquirer. 

New  Haven  Register  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  Michael  J.  Lynch  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  corporate  advertising  director 
of  the  Trenton-based  parent  Journal 
Register  Co. 

Michael  Gehharl,  ad  director  of 
the  Trentonian,  succeeds  Lynch  as  New 
Haven  marketing  director. 

Also  in  Trenton,  retail  ad  manager 
Edward  Condra  becomes  ad  direc¬ 
tor,  classified  manager  Reherl 
Geiger  was  elevated  to  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager,  and  ad  rep  Chad  Beatty  was 
promoted  to  classified  manager. 

Nodding  Carter  III,  the  journalist 
and  commentator  who  served  as  a 
spokesman  in  President  Jimmy  Carter’s 
administration,  has  been  selected  to 
fill  the  new  Knight  Chair  in  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

At  Maryland,  he  will  teach,  write 
and  oversee  reports  on  news  coverage 
of  government,  politics  and  communi¬ 
ty  affairs,  and  serve  as  contributing  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  monthly  American  Journal¬ 
ism  Review. 

David  Merves,  associate  journalism 
professor  at  Miami-Dade  Community 
College  and  a  former  writer  and  editor 
with  the  Miami  Herald  and  Miami 
Jewish  Tribune,  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  professor  senior  of  journ¬ 
alism. 


Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain  News  has 
named  Jack  Denny,  previously  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  Sengstacke  News¬ 
papers  and  Chicago’s  Southtoivn  Econ¬ 
omist,  consumer  sales  and  service  man¬ 
ager  in  the  circulation  division. 

Hugh  McGarry,  who  held  circula¬ 
tion  jobs  at  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  USA  Today, 
becomes  metro  circulation  manager  in 
Denver. 

Jaci  Clement,  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  and  publications  at 
Hofstra  University,  now  is  editor  of  the 
weekly  Long  Island  Lifestyles. 

Sharon  Hite,  president  and  general 
manager  of  Scripps  Howard  Supply 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Newspaper  Purchasing 
Management  Association  Inc. 

Other  officers  elected  include 
Theresa  Sinner,  Rocky  Mountain 
News  —  president-elect;  Mark 
Grunlund,  Median  Supply  Co.,  Stat¬ 
en  Island,  N.Y.  —  vice  president; 
Dennis  Radtke,  Minneapolis  Star 
Tribune  —  secretary;  and  Joan 
Salter,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  — 
treasurer. 

Richard  Barker,  publisher  of  the 
Elm  City  Citizen  Newspaper  Group  in 
Milford,  Conn.,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  W.J.  Kline  &  Son  Inc.  and 
Tri-County  Publishers  Inc.,  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.Y. 

Barker  has  worked  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Providence  Journal 
Co.  and  held  management  posts  at 
Wilson  Publishing  Co.,  the  South 
County  Spectator  and  Cruising  World 
magazine. 
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In  Brief 


Multimedia  mum 
while  exploring 

MULTIMEDIA  INC.,  WHICH  has  not 
acknowledged  receiving  any  purchase 
offers,  said  its  “exploration  of  alterna¬ 
tives  to  enhance  shareholder  value  is 
continuing  as  planned,”  and  it  expects 
to  make  no  announcement  until  later 
this  summer. 

Press  reports  (E&P,  June  17,  p.  17) 
quoted  unnamed  sources  as  saying  that 
at  least  two  offers,  one  for  $1.5  billion, 
had  been  made  by  two  collections  of 
companies  interested  in  Multimedia’s 
newspapers,  TV  stations,  syndicated 
TV  talk  shows  and  cable  TV  systems. 

NAA  president: 
online  services  won’t 
replace  newspaper 

“CONTRARY  TO  THE  cries  of  the 
doomsayers,  online  service  is  not  going 
to  replace  newspapers,”  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  president  and 
CEO  Cathleen  Black  told  an  opening- 
day  audience  at  Nexpo  95  in  Atlanta. 

But,  Black  went  on,  online  services 
will  expand  the  “horizons”  of  news¬ 
papers. 

“One  study  says  that  it  might  be  15 
years  before  electronic  classifieds  are  a 
factor  in  our  business,”  Black  said,  “and 
that’s  the  closest  thing  new  media  gives 
us  to  a  sure  thing.” 

Black  said  people  turn  on  their  com¬ 
puters  and  open  their  newspapers  for 
very  different  reasons. 

“Bytes  give  speed  and  specifics,”  she 
said.  “A  sports  score.  A  stock  price.  A 
restaurant  rating.  Newspapers  give 
depth,  perspective  and  human  connec¬ 
tion. 

“For  all  but  the  most  ardent 
technophiles,  online  isn’t  yet  the  most 
enjoyable  —  and  certainly  not  the 
cheapest  or  quickest  —  way  to  take  in 
the  day’s  events,”  she  said. 

“Think  about  it.  Do  you  read  your 
newspaper  in  the  same  place,  in  the 
same  way,  everyday?  More  to  the  point, 
would  you  want  to?  My  point  is  that 
electrons  are  not  fighting  for  the  same 
share  of  our  time.  Each  has  a  place  in 
the  expanding  cosmos  of  information 
delivery.” 


Newspapers,  still,  must  look  beyond 
paper  and  ink  to  position  themselves  as 
broad-based  deliverers  of  information. 
Black  held.  To  guide  newspapers  into 
the  electronic  world,  NAA  has  just 
published  “Opportunities  in  Anarchy: 
A  Blueprint  For  Building  Online  Ser¬ 
vices,”  a  92-page  “industry  roadmap”  to 
help  papers  begin  electronic  publishing 
ventures. 

What?  Wire  taps 
aren’t  routine 
for  reporters? 

A  SPANISH  MAGAZINE  reporter,  ar¬ 
rested  for  allegedly  tapping  a  woman’s 
phone  to  see  if  she  is  dating  Spain’s 
crown  prince,  told  police  that  eaves¬ 
dropping  was  routine  for  Spanish  jour¬ 
nalists. 

New  York  City  police  said  journalist 
Carlos  H.  Arriaza  Sanchez,  23,  was  ar¬ 
rested  with  two  private  detectives  while 
they  were  eavesdropping  on  the 
woman,  the  New  York  Times  reported. 

Police  said  Arriaza  admitted  coming 
to  New  York  to  find  out  for  the  gossip 
magazine  Hola  whether  the  woman  — 
who  was  not  named  but  was  said  to  be  a 
student  in  her  early  twenties  —  was  ac¬ 
tually  dating  her  friend  Crown  Prince 
Felipe,  heir  to  the  throne. 

Arriaza  tried  to  interview  her  the  day 
before. 

Police  said  Arriaza  hired  the  private 
investigators  with  the  promise  of 
$25,000  if  they  could  uncover  the  rela¬ 
tionship. 

Police  said  the  private  investigators 


were  in  the  front  seat  of  a  car  as  they 
recorded  the  woman’s  phone  conversa¬ 
tion.  In  their  possession  were  photos  of 
the  woman,  surveillance  equipment  and 
tapes  of  other  conversations. 

Police  said  the  two  had  entered  the 
basement  of  her  building  and  wired  a 
transmitter  to  her  phone  line,  and  Arri¬ 
aza  tried  to  interview  the  woman  a  day 
earlier. 

Public  journalism 
nabs  grant  money 

PUBLIC  JOURNALISM  IS  generating 
controversy  —  and  continued  grant 
money. 

Jay  Rosen,  the  New  York  University 
professor  who  has  stirred  debate  by  pro¬ 
moting  the  concept,  has  won  a  two-year 
$514,000  grant  to  extend  his  Project  on 
Public  Life  and  the  Press. 

The  money  goes  to  a  program  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  major  initiative  to  develop 
ways  for  journalists  to  strengthen  citi¬ 
zenship,  inspire  debate  and  revive  pub¬ 
lic  life. 

It  started  two  years  ago  with  a  grant 
from  the  Kettering  Foundation  and  the 
John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Founda¬ 
tion,  both  of  which  provided  renewed 
funding. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project  includ¬ 
ed  six  workshops  and  was  funded  by 
Knight,  Kettering,  NYU  and  the  Amer¬ 
ica  Press  Institute. 

Rosen  said  the  program,  which  has 
identified  100  examples  of  public  jour¬ 
nalism  projects  across  the  country,  has 
received  “a  healthy  response.” 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring  and 
negotiating  the  sale  of 
their  daily  newspapers  or 
non-daily  newspaper 
groups. 


Lee  Dirks 


Owen  Van  Essen 


123  E.  Marcy  St.,  Suite  207,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
Phone  (505)  820-2700  •  Fax  (505)  820-2900 
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Advertising/IVomotion 


National,  retail 
ad  execs  offer 
candid  comments 

Newspapers  are  told  what  needs  to 
he  done  to  capture  more  ad  dollars 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THINK  YOU  HAVE  a  good  relation¬ 
ship  with  your  advertisers?  Chances 
are,  it’s  better  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago,  but  there’s  still  work  to  be  done. 

A  panel  of  five  executives  from  ma¬ 
jor  companies  with  big  ad  budgets  told 
an  audience  at  last  week’s  Newspaper 
Association  of  America’s  Marketing 
Conference  in  Atlanta  that,  at  some 
newspapers,  old  habits  die  hard. 

“I  don’t  see  many  newspaper  people 
so  I  guess  I  have  to  say  that  they’re  not 


listening,”  said  John  Ruhaak,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  advertising  and  promotion  for 
United  Airlines.  Compared  to  other 
national  newspaper  advertisers.  United 
is  a  minor  player.  Ruhaak  said  that’s 
partly  because  no  one  has  asked  for  the 
business. 

“The  other  day  I  had  a  major  news¬ 
paper  that  we  do  big  business  with  call 
me  and  1  had  to  say  who’s  that?  ...  I 
had  never  seen  the  [salesperson]  be¬ 
fore,  and  yet  we  give  them  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  money,”  he  said. 

In  many  markets,  newspapers  have 
come  a  long  way  from  the  days  of 
telling  clients  it’s  their  way  or  the  high¬ 
way.  The  introduction  of  total  market 
coverage  products  and  improved  distri¬ 


bution  services  prompted  Anthony 
Gasparro,  vice  president  of  advertising 
for  A&P,  to  say  “there’s  some  evi¬ 
dence”  that  newspapers  are  listening  to 
clients. 

But  Gasparro  said  that  progress  has 
come  about  only  because  newspapers 
were  forced  to  respond  to  direct  mail 
competition.  Without  that  threat,  he 
said,  many  newspapers  would  still  be 
operating  as  they  did  in  the  past. 

Even  now,  in  some  markets,  “there 
are  still  newspapers  out  there  who  are 
the  only  game  in  town,  and  still  are 


not  giving  the  kinds  of  services  that  are 
required,”  he  said. 

Coca-Cola  Co.’s  lack  of  newspaper 
advertising  is  due  to  the  perception 
that  young  people  don’t  read  news¬ 
papers.  Frank  Bifulco,  vice  president  of 
marketing  for  Coca-Cola  USA,  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  audience  that  newspapers 
aren’t  the  best  medium  for  “brand 
building.” 

“The  current  paradigm  of  news¬ 
papers  doesn’t  give  me  the  target  1 
need,  nor  the  brand  building  environ¬ 
ment  I’m  looking  for  to  really  connect 
with  my  target,  which  happens  to  be  a 
little  more  youthful  than  what  your 
readership  demographics  might  indi¬ 
cate,”  Bifulco  said. 


“What  I’m  looking  for  is  media 
which  help  me  build  my  brands,”  he 
added.  “If  you  pushed  me  and  asked 
me  where  1  put  newspapers  in  that,  at 
this  point  in  time,  it’s  limited.” 

National  and  retail  rate  differentials 
remain  a  very  sore  spot  with  national 
advertisers,  said  John  Vanderzee,  chair¬ 
man  of  Young  &  Rubicam  in  Detroit. 

“For  the  longest  time,  that’s  been 
the  single  biggest  reason  why  major  ad¬ 
vertisers  like  Ford  and  General  Motors 
would  use  newspapers  so  little,”  he 
said. 

He  expects  the  Newspaper  National 
Network  to  change  that  and  bring  big 
car  makers  back  to  newspapers,  despite 
his  remark  that  “most  Sunday  auto  sec¬ 
tions  look  like  a  dog’s  breakfast.” 

Household-specific  delivery  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  that  newspapers  should  offer  to 
advertisers,  Gasparro  suggested. 

“There’s  an  opportunity  to  pick  up 
some  incremental  revenue  from  direct 
mail  companies,  and  I’d  like  to  see  as 
much  emphasis  on  household  specific 
distribution  as  there  seems  to  be  on 
online  services,”  he  said. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  the 
audience,  the  panel  made  a  wish  list 
for  newspapers. 

John  Costello,  senior  executive  vice 
president,  general  manager,  marketing 
for  Sears,  said  newspapers  should  help 
advertisers  develop  promotion  ideas 
that  drive  short-term  sales  and  help 
build  long-term  impact.  Helping  ad¬ 
vertisers  experiment  with  what  works 
and  what  doesn’t  is  a  big  part  of  that, 
he  said. 

Costello  said  that  the  big  issue  for 
the  1990s  is  the  “return  on  newspaper 
investment  in  reaching  customers,  and 
comparing  that  with  other  media.” 

Vanderzee  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  reaching  younger  media  buy¬ 
ers  and  changing  their  perceptions  of 
newspapers.  Younger  media  planners 
may  not  be  regular  newspaper  readers, 
and  the  creative  department  thinks 
their  ads  look  better  in  magazine,  he 
said. 

Costello  agreed,  saying  that  “rightly 
or  wrongly”  newspapers  are  considered 
effective  for  promotions,  and  not  effec¬ 
tive  at  building  brands.  Newspaper 
salespeople  need  to  educate  the  deci¬ 
sion-makers  of  the  client  level  and  its 
ad  agency  about  the  medium’s  brand 
building  capability,  he  said. 


“What  Pm  looking  for  is  media  which  help  me 
build  my  brands,”  he  added.  “If  you  pushed  me 
and  asked  me  where  I  put  newspapers  in  that,  at 
this  point  in  time,  it’s  limited.” 
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Tacoma  News  Tribune 
promotes  classifieds 
with  mega-billboards 


TO  PROMOTE  ITS  classified  ads,  the 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  News  Tribune  has 
come  up  with  what  may  be  the  ultimate 
in  billboard  advertising.  3-0,  step  aside. 

The  message  of  the  627-foot-long 
billboards  is  unreadable  at  first  because 
they’re  covered  with  things  like  full- 
sized  refrigerators,  lawnmowers,  inflat¬ 
able  boats,  sofas,  television  sets  and 
beds  —  real  ones. 

Over  a  six-week  period,  the  hanging 
objects  are  gradually  removed  to  reveal 
the  blurb:  “Look  What  Happens  with 
the  News  Tribune  Classifieds.” 

News  Tribune  promotion  and  mar¬ 
keting  manager  Carolyn  McKee  said 
the  idea  originated  from  Ann  Rhodes 
and  Larry  Asher,  partners  in  the  ad 
agency  Worker  Bees  Inc. 

The  billboard  campaign  ties  in  with 
the  paper’s  “Best  Buy”  package,  which 


gives  advertisers  exposure  to  five  news¬ 
papers  reaching  more  than  300,000 
readers. 

“Now  that  there  are  so  many  options 
for  people  to  sell  their  belongings,  we 
felt  we  needed  an  unusually  powerful 
reminder  that  nothing  compares  with 
the  circulation  and  effectiveness  of  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  classifieds,”  said  marketing 
director  Sara  Long. 

Other  components  in  the  campaign, 
McKee  said,  include  in-house  ads,  rack 
cards  and  30-sheet  outdoor  posters. 

She  said  calls  to  classified  jumped 
14%  from  April  to  May  after  the  bill¬ 
boards  were  mounted. 

The  News  Tribune,  a  McClatchy 
newspaper,  has  a  circulation  of  nearly 
130,000.  It  also  publishes  four  weekly 
community  papers  and  TRIweb,  an  In¬ 
ternet  online  service.  —  M.L.  Stein 


The  News  Tribune  billboard  ad 


Redesigned  Sunday  TV  section 


THE  NEW  YORK  Times  will  redesign 
its  Sunday  television  section  on  July  9 
to  make  the  section  easier  for  readers  to 
use.  The  section  will  expand  its  cable 
listings,  adding  the  Cartoon  Network, 
Sci-Fi  Channel,  E!  Entertainment  Tele¬ 
vision,  Comedy  Central  and  the  Learn¬ 
ing  Channel. 

The  section  also  will  be  zoned  for 
readers  in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn, 


Queens,  and  most  parts  of  the  Bronx. 

The  redesigned  section  also  will  in¬ 
clude  a  cover  story  each  week,  and  the 
inside  back  cover  will  highlight  a  spe¬ 
cial  programming  feature  of  the  week. 
Three  separate  new  listings  will  be 
added  —  one  for  children’s  programs, 
one  for  sports,  and  a  news  and  docu¬ 
mentary  listing  called  “Special  Interest 
Programming.” 


Marketing  tips 
offered  for 
newspapers 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

SUCCESSFUL  PRODUCTS  HAVE  a 
number  of  common  elements.  When 
combined,  they  form  a  marketing  con¬ 
cept  known  as  “brand  building”  —  one 
of  the  hot  topics  at  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America’s  Marketing  Con¬ 
ference  in  Atlanta  last  week. 

To  discuss  the  issue,  the  NAA  re¬ 
cruited  marketer  jack  Trout,  president 
of  Greenwich,  Conn. -based  Trout  &. 
Partners  Ltd.,  and  author  of  numerous 
marketing  manuals. 

“There  is  no  substitute  for  being  first 
at  whatever  you’re  doing,”  Trout  told 
the  audience  in  his  keynote  address. 
“While  the  business  world  buzzes  about 
quality,  the  real  success  stories  are  the 
ones  that  are  first.” 

Being  first  to  market  gets  the  con¬ 
cept  into  the  consumer’s  mind,  where 
hopefully  it  will  stay,  he  said. 

“You  can  come  up  with  an  interest¬ 
ing  idea,  but  if  your  competitors  get  a 
jump  on  it  before  you  get  a  chance  to 
establish  it  in  the  mind,  you  lose,” 
Trout  warned. 

“You  win  or  lose  all  marketing  wars 
in  the  consumer’s  mind,”  Trout  empha¬ 
sized.  “It  is  the  ultimate  battlefield.” 

He  cited,  as  examples,  Volvo,  which, 
he  said,  “owns”  the  word  “safety,”  and 
Dominos  Pizza,  which  owns  “home  de¬ 
livery.” 

Once  you  “own”  the  word,  stay  fo¬ 
cused  on  it.  Trout  said. 

“Newspapers  have  one  word  to  be 
focused  on:  News,”  he  said.  “Make  sure 
everybody  understands  that  you  do  it 
best.” 

Companies  that  have  tried  to 
stretch  or  extend  their  brands  too  far 
have  run  into  trouble,  he  said.  Some 
unsuccessful  examples,  he  mentioned, 
include  Miller  Clear  (“Water  is  clear. 
Not  beer.”),  and  Life  Savers  Gum  (“But 
where’s  the  hole?”). 

The  most  powerful  brands  don’t 
change  very  much.  Trout  said. 

“Change  is  the  enemy  of  powerful 
brand  building  positions  in  the  mind,” 
he  told  the  audience,  citing  White 
Castle  as  a  successful  example  of  stay¬ 
ing  focused. 


(See  Tips  on  page  39) 
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Circulation _ 

Audit  Bureau  reaches 
agreement  on  how  to 
measure  interactive 
media  users 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  Circulations, 
the  leading  print  media  auditor,  and 
Next  Century  Media,  a  cyberspace  au¬ 
diting  firm,  are  taking  a  joint  position 
on  how  the  audience  for  interactive 
media  should  be  counted. 

In  essence,  the  two  say  any  future 
auditing  standard  should  count  all  the 
audience  and  not  a  sample,  should  be 
conducted  by  an  independent  third 
party  —  and  all  audience  measure¬ 
ments  should  be  combined  so  advertis¬ 
ers  and  ad  agencies  can  see  the  whole 
picture. 

The  two  research  firms  are  weighing 
in  with  their  position  at  a  time  when 
the  new  media  industry  is  wrestling 
with  how  to  set  standards  for  interac¬ 
tive  media  audience  measurements. 

That  standard-setting  process  is  un¬ 
derway  now  in  an  effort  that  involves 
the  Coalition  for  Advertising  Support¬ 
ed  Information  and  Entertainment 
(CASIE)  and  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  (ARE). 

Specifically,  Audit  Bureau  and 
NCM  say  any  standard  should  include 
these  principles: 

•  Census-based  measurements: 
“Complete  audience  counts  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  sample-based  measurements,” 
the  two  said  in  a  joint  statement. 

•  “Comparability  of  counts  across 
media  and  markets  should  be  ensured 
by  the  setting  of  common  counting 
standards  for  clickstreams  and  any  oth¬ 
er  relevant  counting  approaches,”  the 
joint  statement  said. 

“Clickstreams”  is  a  term  devised  by 
Next  Century  Media  to  describe  the 
system  it  has  developed  to  generate  au¬ 
dience  information  from  data  on  inter¬ 
active  usage.  NCM  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  syndicated  service,  the  In¬ 


teractive  Information  Index,  that  pro¬ 
vides  data  captured  from  usage  of  in¬ 
teractive  television,  online  computer 
systems  and  the  Internet. 

•  Independent  third  party  measure¬ 
ment  and  certification  along  the  lines 
of  traditional  media. 

•  “An  aggregation/full  disclosure  pol¬ 
icy  should  be  adopted  so  that  interac¬ 
tive  media  operators  understand  the 
value  of  allowing  their  data  to  be 
pooled  into  the  same  kind  of  total 
picture  of  these  media,  as  advertis¬ 
ers/agencies  rely  upon  in  all  other 
major  media,”  the  two  said. 

Of  all  the  principles,  the  last  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  controversial. 

But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies,  said  NCM 
chairman  Len  Matthews,  a  former 
chief  executive  officer  of  Leo  Burnett 
and  the  Young  &  Rubicam  ad  agencies 
and  a  former  leader  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

“Without  aggregation,  advertisers 
and  agencies  would  receive  only  frag¬ 
mented  glimpses  of  these  promising 
new  media  —  just  as  if  for  network 
television  they  received  separate  re¬ 
ports  from  each  broadcast  and  cable 
network,  instead  of  one  aggregated  re¬ 
port,”  Matthews  said. 

N.Y.  papers  fight 
city’s  newsrack  plan 

NEW  YORK  CITY’S  newspapers  are 
fighting  a  city  proposal  to  limit  and 
control  the  location  of  newsracks, 
newsstands  and  bus  shelters. 

In  an  effort  to  clean  up  city  side¬ 
walks,  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  comprehensive  two-year  plan 
that  would  relocate  many  newsracks 


and  newstands  away  from  street  corners 
and  license  newsstands.  One  company 
would  be  contracted  to  design,  build 
and  install  bus  shelters,  public  toilets 
and  newsstands  at  sites  the  city  choos¬ 
es.  The  city  would  franchise  advertising 
on  them  to  yield  city  coffers  $5  million 
to  $8  million.  The  number  of  newsracks 
per  street  would  be  limited,  they  would 
have  to  be  bolted  down  as  opposed  to 
chained  and  would  have  to  be  main¬ 
tained  free  of  graffiti. 

“Allowing  the  government,  rather 
than  publishers,  to  select  newsstand 
sites  is  contrary  to  our  right  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment,”  George  Free¬ 
man,  the  New  York  Times  staff  attorney, 
said  on  behalf  of  the  city’s  newspapers. 

Newsstand  operators  opposed  plans 
that  would  force  them  to  bid  for  loca¬ 
tions  and  would  move  many  of  the  city’s 
300  newsstands  from  corners  to  the 
middle  of  blocks. 

Robert  Bookman,  the  lawyer  for  the 
newsstand  operators,  said  vendors  with 
long  histories  at  their  locations  could 
be  forced  to  move,  and  the  moving  off 
corners  would  inconvenience  the  public 
and  depress  sales. 

New  section 

THE  BAKERSFIELD  Californian  is 
using  it  own  street  address  as  the  title 
for  a  new  daily  section  aimed  at  attract¬ 
ing  more  women,  Hispanic  male  and 
younger  readers. 

Eye  Street,  a  broadsheet,  is  the  first 
step  in  a  “substantial  remake  of  the  en¬ 
tire  paper,”  said  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Patrick  Oster.  “Eye  Street  is  de¬ 
signed  to  appeal  to  all  readers  but  we 
made  special  attempts  to  attract  more 
at-risk  readers,  Oster  added.  The  sec¬ 
tion  replaces  the  old  tabloid  feature  sec¬ 
tion,  Accent. 

A  Tuesday  Express  page  is  specifically 
designed  to  more  readers  in  the  13-30 
age  category,  he  noted.  It  depends  on  a 
highly  interactive  approach  that  in¬ 
volves  younger  readers  writing  most  of 
the  color  page. 

Oster  said  a  new  management  team 
headed  by  Richard  Beene,  formerly  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  is  in  the  process 
of  revamping  some  newspaper  sections 
and  content  through  “writer  training 
and  a  newsroom-without-walls  ap¬ 
proach  to  assignments.” 
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Gossip  Column 

Causes 
Internal  Fire 

San  Francisco  Examiner  relies  on  reporters  for 
column  items  that  are  compiled  by  a  nonunion  editor 


by  Joe  Strupp 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  Examiner  is 
drawing  fire  from  some  newsroom  re¬ 
porters  and  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  for  launching  a  polit¬ 
ical  gossip  column  that  relies  on  re¬ 
porters  for  column  items,  and  is  com¬ 
piled  by  a  nonunion  editor. 

The  Northern  California  Newspaper 
Guild  filed  a  grievance  with  the  Exam¬ 
iner  on  June  6,  charging  that  the  col¬ 
umn  is  a  violation  of  the  Guild  con¬ 
tract  because  it  allows  a  management 
employee  to  write  editorial  copy  for 
the  paper. 

Doug  Cuthbertson,  an  executive  of¬ 
ficer  with  the  Guild,  said  the  grievance 
was  filed  after  reporters  objected  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  Stephen  Cook 
compiling  the  weekly  column,  which 
was  launched  on  May  29. 

“The  provisions  of  the  contract  pro¬ 
tect  this  kind  of  thing  from  happen¬ 
ing,”  said  Cuthbertson.  “They  are  in 
place  to  keep  the  workforce  from 
shrinking  and  being  replaced  by  man¬ 
agement  or  nonunion  employees. 
There  is  also  an  issue  of  journalism 
ethics  when  a  manager  writes  this  kind 
of  column.” 

The  column,  which  the  Examiner  ti¬ 
tled  “The  Outsider,”  also  includes  an 
editor’s  note  explaining  that  the  ven¬ 
ture  was  aimed  at  collecting  political 
gossip  from  reporters,  and  compiling  it 
under  a  nonbyline  format. 

“The  column  will  adhere  to  ...  a 
range  of  gossip  and  behind-the-scenes 
revelations  that  help  explain  what  goes 
on  and  why,”  the  editor’s  note  stated. 
“There  will  be  no  single  author,  no 


Strupp  is  a  freelance  writer. 
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ego-driven  fear  or  favor,  just  good  tales, 
well-told.” 

“The  Outsider”  is  the  latest  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  “insider”  type  reporting  tech¬ 
niques  used  by  the  Examiner  and  its 
daily  competitor,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  during  the  past  few  years. 

About  six  years  ago,  the  Examiner 
started  the  trend  with  a  column  enti¬ 
tled  “The  Insiders,”  in  which  veteran 
City  Hall  reporters  Phil  Matier  and 
Andrew  Ross  compiled  political  gossip 
and  insider  stories  picked  up  on  their 
government  beats. 

In  late  1992,  the  Chronicle  lured 
Matier  and  Ross  away  from  the  Exam¬ 


iner  —  reportedly  with  a  hefty  pay 
raise  —  and  presented  a  similar  col¬ 
umn  under  the  name  “The  Matier  and 
Ross  Report,”  which  still  runs  four 
times  a  week  in  the  Chronicle. 

Soon  after  Matier  and  Ross  relocat¬ 
ed,  the  Examiner  continued  “The  In¬ 
siders,”  with  veteran  Examiner  reporter 
Jane  Ganahl  and  longtime  City  Hall 
KCBS  radio  reporter  Barbara  Taylor. 
For  two  years,  the  competing  columns 
battled  for  inside  information,  political 
gossip,  and  tid  bits  on  the  city’s  gov¬ 
ernment  powers  and  social  climbers. 

Ganahl  and  Taylor  were  credited 
with  breaking  the  story  about  charges 
of  sexual  harassment  against  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Police  Chief  Tony  Ribera  by  a 


former  female  officer,  which  brought 
national  attention  to  the  city.  Matier 
and  Ross,  meanwhile,  have  broken  sto¬ 
ries  dealing  with  the  surprise  sale  of 
the  Oakland  Athletics,  the  high-cost 
of  a  controversial  name  change  for  a 
major  city  street,  and  other  examples 
of  government  waste. 

The  daily  battle  of  the  gossip 
columns  ended  last  fall,  however,  when 
the  two  newspapers  were  halted  by  a 
two-week  strike.  After  the  strike  end¬ 
ed,  the  “Insiders”  column  was  killed, 
many  say  because  of  the  union  ac¬ 
tivism  of  Ganahl  and  Taylor. 

“It  appears  that  this  was  something 


that  was  done  to  several  people  who 
were  active  in  the  strike,”  said  Cuth¬ 
bertson.  “This  was  an  outgrowth  of 
that.” 

Examiner  executive  editor  Phil 
Bronstein  denied  that  “The  Insiders” 
was  killed  as  an  act  of  punishment.  He 
said  the  change  occurred  because  the 
column  was  being  abused  by  sources 
who  wanted  items  printed  for  different 
personal  reasons. 

“It  turned  into  a  way  to  float  trial 
balloons  for  different  political  inter¬ 
ests,  and  that  can  skew  the  column  in 
one  way  or  another,”  said  Bronstein. 
“But  who  are  you  going  to  curry  favor 

(See  Qossip  on  page  37) 
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“The  management  employee  is  allowed  to  do 
work  customarily  performed  by  a  Guild 
employee,”  said  Sevrens. 


News  Tech 


Autologic 
to  merge 
with  triple-I 

Output  systems  suppliers’  combined 
revenues  exceeded  $  1 00  million  in  1 994 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

VOLT  INFORMATION  SERVICES 
Inc.  and  Information  International 
Inc.  jointly  announced  June  26  that 
Volt  subsidiary  Autologic  Inc.  will  be 
merged  into  triple-I. 

The  merger,  expected  to  be  formally 
approved  within  six  weeks,  joins  two 
big  manufacturers  of  newspaper  pre¬ 
press  systems  that  had  combined  1994 
revenues  exceeding  $100  million. 

Triple-1  is  based  in  Los  Angeles, 
with  an  East  Coast  headquarters  near 
Boston.  Autologic’s  offices  are  in 
Thousand  Oaks,  near  Los  Angeles. 

After  the  merger,  which  includes 


Autologic’s  foreign  subsidiaries.  Volt 
will  own  approximately  3.3  million 
shares  (about  58%  of  outstanding 
shares)  of  triple-1,  which  is  to  remain  a 
publicly  traded  company. 

The  merger  was  announced  by 
triple-I  chief  executive  Charles  Ying 
and  Volt  chairman  William  Shaw. 
When  the  merger  is  completed  Shaw 
will  become  triple-I  chairman.  Alden 
Edwards  will  remain  triple-1  president, 
while  Autologic  president  Dennis 
Doolittle  will  become  vice  chairman 
and  chief  operating  officer. 

Ying  will  remain  a  triple-1  director 
and  president  of  its  Digiflex  division, 
which  handles  digital  delivery  of  ad¬ 


vertising  to  newspapers. 

In  his  company’s  booth  at  Nexpo  in 
Atlanta  last  month,  Edwards  was  brief 
and  blunt.  Inevitably,  the  merger  will 
make  some  personnel  and  products  re¬ 
dundant,  he  said,  citing  for  example 
the  two  companies’  digital  facsimile 
systems.  One  will  go. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Edwards 
said  the  merger  will  bring  new  prod¬ 
ucts  to  each  companies’  customer  base. 
For  triple-I,  he  said  he  believes  a  merg¬ 
er  will  have  a  big  impact  on  the  ability 
to  sell  its  3850  imagesetter. 

A  merger  of  two  of  this  country’s 
biggest  output  systems  vendors  would 
relieve  some  of  the  competitive  mar¬ 


keting  pressure.  A  result,  said  Edwards, 
is  that  “the  industry  benefits  because 
now  we’ll  have  some  extra  dollars  to 
put  into  research  and  development.” 

Edwards’  counterpart  at  Monotype 
Systems  Inc.,  in  suburban  Chicago, 
held  much  the  same  view;  “One  less 
competitor,”  remarked  Dennis  Nier- 
man.  The  Monotype  president  also 
pointed  out  that  both  Autologic  and 
triple-1  systems  rely  on  Harlequin  RlPs, 
whereas  Monotype  imagers  use  Adobe 
Systems’  CPSl  RIP. 

Given  the  start-and-stop  history  of 
consolidation  efforts  among  output 
systems  vendors  since  the  Linotype- 
Hell  merger  several  years  ago,  it’s 


worth  noting  that  the  latest  partners 
have  announced  only  their  signed  let¬ 
ter  of  intent. 

In  late  1992,  the  DuPont  Co.  was 
negotiating  the  sale  of  its  Camex  Inc. 
subsidiary  to  Volt.  In  early  December, 
Volt  said  it  would  buy  Camex,  but  be¬ 
fore  year’s  end  the  deal  was  called  off 
without  comment. 

One  month  later,  triple-I  confirmed 
its  own  interest  in  Camex,  which  it 
soon  bought.  Camex  and  its  new  own¬ 
er  were  early  developers  of  display  ad 
makeup  and  output  systems.  More 
than  a  year  after  taking  over  Camex 
(and  having  acquired  Ann  Arbor- 
based  output  systems  and  interface  de¬ 
veloper  Xitron),  triple-I  announced  it 
also  was  concluding  a  deal  with 
Britain’s  IPA  Ltd.  for  its  Monotype  and 
Berthold  publication  and  commercial 
output  systems  businesses. 

At  about  the  time  IPA  chairman  Pe¬ 
ter  Purdy  died  last  October,  however, 
the  deal  for  Monotype  and  Berthold 
fell  through  —  but  not  before  triple-I 
and  Monotype  engineering  and  sales 
staffs  had  already  held  joint  meetings. 

(Negotiations  also  included  a  sepa¬ 
rate  deal  to  transfer  to  IPA  triple-I’s 
TECS/2  PC-based  front-end  system, 
originally  developed  and  licensed  from 
a  unit  of  newspaper  chain  owner  Mor¬ 
ris  Communications.  Concurrent  with 
this  summer’s  negotiations  for  Autolog¬ 
ic  is  another  proposed  deal  that  would 
transfer  TECS/2  to  a  third  party.) 

Compared  with  the  near  misses  of 
the  recent  past,  however.  Volt’s  and 
triple-I’s  interest  in  a  deal  has  a  longer 
history  and,  now,  a  faster  track. 

“We  looked  at  Autologic  before  we 
looked  at  Monotype,  but  just  couldn’t 
come  to  terms,”  said  Edwards.  In  fact, 
talks  predated  Edwards’  arrival  at  tripie- 
1,  where  he  was  hired  as  a  senior  vice 
president  only  last  year. 

“Conversations  had  gone  on  for  five 
years  about  putting  these  two  compa¬ 
nies  together,”  said  Edwards,  who  earli¬ 
er  served  as  president  of  System  Inte¬ 
grators  Inc.  after  leading  its  manage¬ 
ment  buyout. 

Edwards  said  he  was  unaware  of  the 
proposed  deal  coming  into  Nexpo.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  telephone  call,  he  said,  “this 
thing  was  negotiated  and  signed,  start¬ 
ing  Saturday  morning  and  into  Sunday 
night”  —  the  first  two  days  of  the  an¬ 
nual  exposition  and  conference. 


A  merger  of  two  of  this  country’s  biggest  output 
systems  vendors  would  relieve  some  of  the 
competitive  marketing  pressure. 
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Technical  Briefs 


AP  sells  new  ECRM 
imaging  products 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  intro¬ 
duced  two  new  ECRM  imagesetting 
technologies  —  a  Frequency  Modulated 
screening  product  and  two  new  high¬ 
speed  imagesetters  —  at  Nexpo  95. 

ECRM  EM  Screening  is  using  EM  or 
“stochastic”  screening  technology, 
which  it  says  offers  increased  sharpness 
and  decreased  registration  problems. 
The  product  includes  a  patent-pending 
structure  to  improve  proofing,  plating 
and  printing. 

AP,  which  has  been  an  ECRM  re¬ 
seller  since  1992,  also  introduced  two 
new  versions  of  the  ScriptSetter  image¬ 
setter,  the  VRL36/HS  and  VRL45/HS. 
The  products  record  at  a  maximum 
speed  of  21  inches  per  minute  with  a 
resolution  of  1,000  dots  per  inch,  about 
twice  the  imaging  speed  of  previous  VR 
models. 

Anitec  product 
turns  monitor  into 
soft  color  proof 

ANITEC  LAUNCHED  AT  Nexpo  95  a 
color  reproduction  software  program  it 
says  for  the  first  time  turns  a  computer 
monitor  into  a  legitimate  soft  proof. 

Delta  2  Color  is  an  application  de¬ 
signed  so  that  the  color  of  an  image  on 
an  RGB  monitor  matches  the  proof  and 
press  sheet. 

It  also  has  been  designed  for  novice 
operators,  Anitec  says.  The  system  re¬ 
quires  an  operator  to  do  only  four 
things  before  outputting  to  a  color  de¬ 
vice:  Give  the  source  file  name,  identi¬ 
fy  the  press  or  proofing  device,  choose 
the  amount  of  sharpness  required  and 
tag  the  image  with  an  output  file  name 
and  format. 

“Ink  characteristics,  the  type  of  pa¬ 
per,  coated,  uncoated,  sheetfed,  web  — 
we’ve  automated  all  those  decisions,” 
said  the  applications  developer  Jeffrey 
G.  Beam.  “You  take  the  decisions  out  of 
the  hands  of  your  operator.  The  learn¬ 
ing  curve  is  literally  hours. 

“Everything  happens  in  the  back¬ 
ground  and  what  you  see  on  your  moni¬ 
tor  is  what  you’ll  see  on  the  proof.  [Any 
differences]  are  pretty  much  impercep¬ 


tible  to  the  human  eye,”  Beam  said. 

Anitec  is  shipping  a  Windows-based 
version  of  Delta  2  Color.  Anitec  con¬ 
troller  W.  Michael  Sabitus  said  at  Nex¬ 
po  that  a  Macintosh  version  would  be 
available  by  the  end  of  July. 

The  application  uses  an  R.GB  TIFF 
input  from  any  scanner  or  a  YCC  input 
from  Kodak  Photo  CDs.  Its  output  cre¬ 
ates  CMYK  files  in  TIFF,  Scitex  CT, 
EPS  or  DCS.  — Mark  Fitzgerald 

N.Y.  Daily  News 
will  buy  ISGI 
advertising  system 

THE  NEW  YORK  Daily  News  has 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  buy  an  ad 
system  from  Integrierte  Systeme  Grafis- 
che  Industrie  GmbH,  ISGI  announced 
at  Nexpo  95  in  Atlanta. 

The  integrated  ad  handling  system 
includes  ad  order,  entry  and  selling,  ad 
creation  and  composition,  ad  manage¬ 
ment  and  pagination.  ISGI,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Siemens  Nixdorf, 
was  founded  in  1991  as  a  result  of  the 
merger  betwen  Siemens,  Dr.  Ing. 
Rudolph  Hell  GmbH  and  Linotype  AG. 

PBS  acquires 
financial  software 
rights;  announces 
new  alliance 

PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  Software, 
supplier  of  business  systems  to  news¬ 
papers,  signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  ac¬ 
quire  exclusive  rights  to  the  financial 
applications  of  Software  Business  Sys¬ 
tems,  PBS  announced  at  Nexpo  95. 

Minneapolis-based  SBS  specializes  in 
financial  and  human  resource  software. 
Its  newspaper  users  include  the  Oakland 
(Mich.)  Press. 

Des  Plaines,  Ill.-based  PBS  offers  the 
MediaPlus  database  management  sys¬ 
tem  that  enables  newspapers  to  build 
reader  and  advertiser  databases,  circula¬ 
tion  management,  insert  programs  and 
database  marketing. 

Also  at  Nexpo,  PBS  and  Dallas- 
based  Willow  Bend  Communications 
Inc.  announced  a  strategic  alliance  to 
develop  software  for  digital  mapping. 


newspaper  routing  and  “data  hygiene,” 
the  development  of  complete  household 
lists,  address  standardization  and  data¬ 
base  maintenance. 

Under  the  proposed  alliance,  PBS 
will  have  an  exclusive  arrangement  to 
provide  Willow  Bend’s  software  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  its  customers,  many  of  whom 
are  in  the  process  of  developing  total 
household  databases  for  their  markets. 
For  instance,  in  mapping  and  newspa¬ 
per  routing.  Willow  Bend’s  Route  Ex¬ 
pert  application  will  be  interfaced  to 
PBS’s  circulation  system. 

Conn,  amends 
newsprint  mandate 

CONNECTICUT  LEGISLATORS 
amended  phase-in  requirements  for  use 
of  recycled  newsprint  by  newspapers 
and  commercial  printers  by  carrying 
over  to  next  year  the  1995  level  of  23%. 

Legislation  enacted  in  1990  originally 
required  31%  recycled  content  in  1996. 

In  a  letter  to  the  legislature’s  Envi¬ 
ronment  Committee,  Connecticut  Dai¬ 
ly  Newspaper  Association  president 
Richard  H.  King  said  the  relief  recog¬ 
nizes  the  price  paid  for  old  newspapers 
demonstrates  that  demand  no  longer 
needs  to  be  artificially  stimulated. 

King  cautioned,  however,  that  fur¬ 
ther  action  will  be  needed  to  see  that 
required  use  of  recycled  newsprint  re¬ 
mains  in  line  with  supply. 

Among  his  points  to  the  committee: 

•  Although  ONP  will  not  sustain  its 
recent  dramatic  price  rise  over  the  long 
term,  prices  paid  will  be  sufficient  to  di¬ 
vert  newspapers  from  the  waste  stream. 

•  More  old  newspapers  are  being  re¬ 
cycled  into  non-newsprint  products 
that  may  not  first  require  deinking. 

•  Overseas  demand  for  ONP  is  in¬ 
creasing. 

King  wants  state  legislators  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  his  industry  will  find  itself  in 
much  the  same  position  next  year.  For 
1997,  he  said,  “best  estimates”  of  avail¬ 
ability  indicate  a  maximum  achievable 
goal  of  28%  recycled  newsprint  use, 
even  though  the  sate  will  require  31%. 

In  contrast  to  mandated  yearly  in¬ 
creases  that  bring  recycled  newsprint 
use  to  50%  by  the  year  2000,  the 
CDNA  asks  that  existing  statutes  be 
amended  to  require  a  flat  figure  of  28%. 
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News  Tech 


Vendors^  appointments 

Who’s  where  among  newspapers’  suppliers 


Edward  J.  Suchma,  finance  and 
planning  vice  president  at  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  Westmont,  Ill.,  was 
promoted  to  executive  vice  president  at 
the  press  maker,  where  he  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  newspaper  and  commercial 
business  in  the  Americas  and  for  di¬ 
recting  the  company’s  global  business 
strategies. 

Suchma  held  several  financial  exec¬ 
utive  posts  after  joining  Rockwell  In¬ 
ternational  corporate  headquarters  in 
1966.  He  moved  to  Graphic  Systems  in 
1986  as  strategic  planning  director. 

Bill  Toner  was  named  operations  vice 
president  at  Gannett  Media  Technolo¬ 
gies  International,  Cincinnati,  which 
was  created  to  market  products  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Gannett  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion’s  Advanced  Systems  Lab  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  chain’s  newspapers 
and  its  vendors. 

The  lab’s  director  for  the  past  five 
years.  Toner  joined  Gannett  as  an  elec¬ 
tronics  engineer  in  1975  and  served  in 
several  production  management  roles. 

William  J.  Stroel  for  was  appointed 
president  and  CEO  at  St.  Louis-based 
Western  Lithtotech.  Most  recently  in 
charge  of  film  manufacturing  for  Poly¬ 
chrome  Chemco  in  the  Netherlands, 
Streeter  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  for  Quality  Control,  Society 
for  Imaging  Science  and  Technical  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Graphic  Arts. 

The  plateroom  equipment  supplier, 
a  Mitsubishi  Chemical  company,  also 
appointed  Arthvr  B.  Gust  Jr.  to  the 
position  of  production  manager.  His 
background  includes  production  expe¬ 
rience  at  Boise  Cascade  and  American 
Greetings  Corp. 

As  part  of  its  planned  worldwide  ex¬ 
pansion,  laser  imaging  systems  suppli¬ 
er  Escher-Grad  Technologies  Inc.  filled 
four  new  sales  management  positions, 
all  reporting  to  sales  and  marketing  di¬ 
rector  Gary  H.  Dolgins. 

Robert  Murphy  holds  the  post  of 
general  sales  manager.  Based  at  the 


firm’s  Montreal  headquarters,  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  structuring  distribution  in 
Canada  and  Europe  and  for  territory 
management  and  support  activities  for 
all  sales  and  marketing  operations. 
Murphy  earlier  served  in  sales  manage¬ 
ment  positions  with  Scangraphic, 
Berthold  and  Varityper. 

In  charge  of  marketing,  sales  and 
dealer  relations  are:  Eastern  region 
sales  manager  Gary  B.  FradI,  based 
at  Escher-Grad’s  Fort  Lee,  N.J.,  sales 
headquarters  and  formerly  with  GAP 
Corp.,  General  Photo  Products,  Fuji 
Photo  Film  USA,  DS  America,  Arrow 
Color  Systems  and,  most  recently,  In¬ 
tergraph  Corp.;  Chicago-based  Mid¬ 
west  region  sales  manager  Richard  L. 
Stiles,  formerly  with  Polychrome 
Americas  and  earlier  with  Crosfield 
Electronics  and  Eastman  Kodak;  and, 
in  Sacramento,  Western  region  sales 
manager  John  C.  Telling,  also  for-  | 
merly  with  Intergraph  and  DS  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

KInsely  Sykes,  general  product 
manager  for  printing  plates  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper’s  Anitec  unit,  was  promot¬ 
ed  to  printing  products  marketing  di¬ 
rector,  with  responsibility  for  all  graph¬ 
ic  arts  films,  papers,  plates,  processors 
and  chemistry  in  the  U.S.  Among  oth¬ 
er  initiatives,  Sykes  was  credited  with  a 
processor  placement  program  and  the 
bundling  of  plates  with  film  purchases 
in  Anitec’s  Imagesetting  Financial 
Support  Program. 

Ronald  Goulet  joined  Gerber  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.,  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  as 
engineering  vice  president,  and 
Ronald  Straayor  assumed  the  tech¬ 
nology  director’s  post. 

Goulet  was  a  development  engineer 
at  Agfa-Compugraphic  for  more  than 
20  years,  most  recently  serving  as  engi¬ 
neering  and  technology  director. 
Straayer  brings  10  years’  experience  to 
the  tasks  of  managing  Gerber  patents, 
conducting  competitive  analyses,  as¬ 
sessing  potential  acquisitions  and  re¬ 
searching  product  concepts. 


Monotype  Systems  Inc.,  Rolling  Mead¬ 
ows,  Ill.,  added  two  sales  managers. 
Bryan  Moss,  formerly  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Howtek  and  Compu- 
graphic,  manages  the  West  Coast  re¬ 
gion.  Jim  Farmer,  also  formerly  with 
the  AP,  now  heads  the  Midwest 
region. 

At  N  ikon  Electronic  Imaging,  Melville, 
N.Y.,  Gregg  Flore  was  appointed 
Macintosh  and  PC  technical  support 
specialist,  and  Steven  Pont  was 
named  software  development  engineer 
for  Windows.  Fiore  had  been  a  techni¬ 
cal  support  consultant  and  a  regional 
customer  support  manager  for  Canon 
USA  Inc. 

Pont,  whose  work  includes  helping 
develop  a  version  of  Data  View  soft¬ 
ware  compatible  with  Nikon  N90  and 
N90s  cameras,  developed  PC  software 
and  support  programs  for  various  firms 
before  joining  Nikon. 

Mike  Pusich  ,  an  architect  specializ¬ 
ing  in  the  newspaper  and  printing  in¬ 
dustries  for  the  past  10  years,  joined 
the  staff  of  newspaper  consultants  at 
Blevins  Harding  Group,  Boulder,  Col. 
Having  programmed,  planned  and  de¬ 
signed  more  than  90  projects  for  news¬ 
papers  of  all  sizes,  Pusich  has  been 
working  on  BHG  projects  for  papers  in 
four  states  since  spring. 

After  16  years  with  the  Austin  Co., 
Pusich  worked  for  two  years  as  a  pro¬ 
ject  principal  for  the  Haskell  Co.  be¬ 
fore  joining  BHG. 

Robert  P.  Schmidt  and  Thomas 
M.  Donaldson  are  newly  promoted 
senior  vice  presidents  and  zone  man¬ 
agers  at  graphic  arts  supplier  Pitman 
Co.,  where  both  also  serve  as  directors. 

In  the  Eastern  zone,  Schmidt  over¬ 
sees  10  of  the  company’s  16  branches 
from  corporate  headquarters  in  To- 
towa,  N.J. 

Based  in  Chicago,  Donaldson  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  six  Western  zone 
branches  and  is  exploring  possible  ex¬ 
pansion  to  new  areas. 

Richard  A.  Taylor  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
restructured  contracting  division  of 
George  R.  Hall  Inc.,  Avon  Lake,  Ohio. 
Owner  Graham  Hall  is  chairman  and 
CEO  of  the  company’s  Hall  Contract¬ 
ing  and  recently  acquired  T.W.  Davis 
electrical  contracting  divisions. 
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Interactive  Communications 


The  Internet: 
CB  radio 
of  the  90s? 

Capital  Cities/ ABC  Multimedia  Group 
president  raises  some  of  his  suspicions 
about  the  future  of  online  services 


By  William  Webb 

STEPHEN  WEISWASSER,  president 
of  Capital  Cities/ABC  Multimedia 
Group,  threw  some  cold  water  on  the 
Internet  enthusiasts  at  Connections  X 
in  Atlanta. 

Weiswasser  admitted  his  suspicion 
“the  Internet  will  he  the  CB  radio  of 
the  90s”  stems  from  “the  bias  of  the 
video  mass  medium.” 

Nevertheless,  he  questioned  the  via¬ 
bility  of  online  services  for  any  compa¬ 
ny  that  is  “quintessentially  mature  in 
the  content  business.” 

Online  services  are  caught  in  a 
Catch-22,  according  to  Weiswasser. 
They  lack  the  quality  content  neces¬ 
sary  to  create  a  market,  but  can’t  afford 
to  create  programming  without  an  au¬ 
dience. 

“There  is  simply  not  enough  money 
in  the  pipeline  ...  to  stoke  the  de¬ 
mand  that  will  get  us  to  the  next  gen¬ 
eration,”  he  said. 

In  Weiswasser’s  view,  “the  next  gen¬ 
eration”  will  be  more  couch  potato 
than  cybersurfer,  now  that  TV  has 
spawned  a  generation  of  passive  con¬ 
sumers  who  “need  help  to  define  what 
they’re  interested  in.” 

“You  can  make  it  easier  for  people  to 
do  what  they  already  like,  but  you 
aren’t  going  to  turn  passive  consumers 
into  active  trollers  of  the  Internet,”  he 
said. 

Those  who  do  troll  the  Internet 
won’t  find  much  of  any  worth,  he 
added. 

His  comments  echoed  others  at  the 
conference  when  he  said,  “When  I 


Stephen  Weiswasser 


look  at  what  is  available,  I  am  forced  to 
conclude  that  very  little  of  it  is  very 
good”  —  good  being  that  the  content 
is  compelling,  interactive  and  capable 
of  drawing  audiences. 

Weiswasser  based  his  comments  on 
the  wide  range  of  initiatives  Cap 
Cities/ABC  has  undertaken  in  new 
media.  One  of  these,  ABC  Online, 
takes  content  from  the  ABC  TV  net¬ 
work  and  distributes  it  via  America 
Online  (AOL). 

The  exclusive  arrangement  allows 
ABC  to  reach  2.6  million  homes,  but 
despite  being  by  far  the  most  popular 
content  provider  on  AOL,  according 
to  Weiswasser,  ABC  can’t  make  money 
with  the  commercial  service. 

In  the  future,  ABC  will  look  for  oth¬ 
er  avenues  of  distribution. 

“It’s  very  difficult  to  justify  staying 
with  AOL  or  any  one  service,” 


Weiswasser  said. 

Despite  his  negativity  about  Inter¬ 
net,  he  had  even  less  good  to  say  about 
broadband  interactive  television, 
which  has  “almost  no  immediate  fu¬ 
ture,”  in  ABC’s  view. 

Cap  Cities/ABC’s  investment  in 
new  media  will  continue,  he  asserted, 
because,  with  the  TV  and  cable  busi¬ 
ness  thriving  but  not  growing,  the 
company  has  nowhere  else  to  go. 

And  he  allowed  that  the  current 
problems  with  online  services  may  be 
transitory.  At  this  early  stage,  content 
providers  need  to  develop  their  under¬ 
standing  of  how  interactive  content  is 
produced  and  how  it  is  utilized  by  con¬ 
sumers,  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  when  Weiswasser  said 
in  closing  that  online  services  repre¬ 
sent  the  potential  for  a  powerful  force 
for  good  in  our  society,  he  left  no 
doubt  that  the  operative  word  was 
“potential.” 

Chronicle  agrees 
to  sell  cable 
TV  operation 

THE  CHRONICLE  PUBLISHING 
Co.  has  given  tentative  approval  to  the 
sale  of  its  cable  television  operations  to 
Tele-Communications,  Inc.  (TCI)  for  a 
reported  $680  million. 

The  deal,  which  came  after  a  year  of 
negotiations,  will  go  before  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  company  board  for  final  approval  on 
July  18,  a  company  source  told  E&P. 

TCI,  based  in  Englewood,  Colo.,  is 
the  country’s  largest  cable  operator  with 
more  than  11  million  subscribers. 

The  well-placed  Chronicle  Co. 
source  confirmed  a  June  22  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  story,  which  quoted  a 
TCI  spokeswoman  as  announcing  the 
agreement. 

According  to  the  story,  the  transac¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  include  an  assumption 
of  a  debt  of  approximately  $300  million 
and  about  $280  million  in  TCI  stock. 

Chronicle  Publishing  Co.  did  not  is¬ 
sue  a  statement  on  the  sale.  President 
and  CEO  John  B.  Sias  was  reported  to 
be  traveling  and  unavailable  for  com¬ 
ment. 

According  to  the  Examiner,  closure 
of  the  deal  also  is  contingent  upon 
TCI’s  stock  price  not  falling  below  20. 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

GettiM  syndicated 
is  harcfer  than  ever 

That’s  the  word  from  two  speakers ,  who  did  offer 
some  hope  for  people  seeking  national  distribution 


by  David  As  tor 

TRYING  TO  GET  syndicated  is  sort  of 
like  attempting  to  become  a  rock  star 
or  pro  athlete.  A  very  desirable  goal, 
but  very  difficult  to  attain. 

Major  syndicates  receive  thousands 
of  submissions  a  year,  yet  each  of  these 
companies  usually  launch  fewer  than 
10  new  features  a  year.  You  might  have 
better  odds  finding  a  Christian  Coali¬ 
tion  member  who  supports  President 
Clinton. 

And  things  are  getting  worse. 

“The  last  couple  of  years  have  been 
very  tough  on  newspapers  and  syndi¬ 
cates,”  said  John  Brewer,  president  of 
the  New  York  Times  Syndicate 
(NYTS)  and  New  York  Times  News 
Service.  “There  are  very  few  competi¬ 


tive  markets  left,  and  fewer  news¬ 
papers.  Newsholes  are  smaller. 
Newsprint  prices  are  up.” 

Brewer,  who  spoke  during  a  syndica¬ 
tion  session  at  the  recent  National  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Columnists  con¬ 
vention  in  Kansas  City,  added  that  the 
growth  of  news  services  has  also  hurt 
syndicates.  He  said  supplemental  wires 
offer  “lots  of  columns”  for  less  money, 
per  piece,  than  syndicates  that  sell 
columns  individually. 

Both  Brewer  and  another  panelist. 
Universal  Press  Syndicate  associate  ed¬ 
itor  Elizabeth  Andersen,  noted  that 
many  of  the  submissions  they  receive 
are  not  worthy  of  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  But  there  are  enough  good  ones 
to  force  them  to  reject  a  number  of 
highly  qualified  creators. 


John  Brewer 


“I’ve  seen  some  wonderful  columns 
that  are  evocative  and  beautifully  writ¬ 
ten,  but  we  can’t  sell  them,”  Andersen 
told  the  audience  in  a  hotel  meeting 
room  several  blocks  from  Universal’s 
Kansas  City  headquarters. 

Brewer  said  the  market  is  flooded 
with  columns  in  such  categories  as 
commentary,  lifestyle,  business  and 
sports. 

So  is  there  any  hope?  Apparently,  a 
certain  amount. 

“While  the  market  is  tougher  than  it 
has  ever  been,  there  is  no  question 
that  a  good  feature  still  sells,”  said 
Brewer. 

“There  is  always  room  for  something 
special,”  added  Andersen. 

And  there  seems  to  still  be  room  for 
certain  kinds  of  features. 

For  instance.  Brewer  said  some  syn¬ 
dicates  may  be  looking  for  conservative 
columns  by  minorities  or  women,  as 
well  as  features  on  “the  graying  of  the 
baby-boomer  generation.” 

Andersen  noted  that  there  is  some 
demand  for  brief  features  or  “trimma- 
ble”  offerings  with  a  format  similar  to 
that  of  “News  of  the  Weird”  by  Chuck 
Shepherd  of  Universal. 

Also,  Brewer  said  his  syndicate  often 
needs  one-shot  stories  and  columns  on 
various  topics,  as  well  as  material  for 
NYTS  packages  such  as  the  Medical 
Tribune  News  Service  and  multicultur¬ 
al  New  America  News  Service. 

And  if  you’ve  become  famous  in  a 
field  other  than  journalism,  the  door  to 
syndication  is  usually  open.  “We  look 
for  high-profile  people,”  said  Brewer, 
citing  NTYS  columnists  jimmy  Carter 
and  Bill  Gates  as  examples. 

For  lesser  mortals,  the  two  speakers 
offered  some  basic  advice  about  pitch¬ 
ing  material  to  syndicates. 

They  said  people  should  send  a 
short  cover  letter  describing  their  fea¬ 
ture  and  themselves,  copies  (not  origi¬ 
nals)  of  the  feature,  and  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope.  The  mailing 
should  be  addressed  to  a  specific  editor 
at  the  syndicate. 

And  if  a  regular  column  or  one-shot 
is  accepted,  it  helps  to  be  able  to  trans¬ 
mit  it  to  the  syndicate  by  computer. 

It  also  helps  to  have  a  previous  track 
record  in  self-syndication. 

“If  we  hear  from  someone  who  has 
sold  30  papers  on  their  own,”  said 
Brewer,  “we  really  pay  attention.” 
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Announcements  in 
Atlanta  from  TMS 

TRIBUNE  MEDIA  SERVICES  made 
a  number  of  product  announcements 
at  Nexpo95  and  other  conferences 
held  in  Atlanta,  June  23-28. 

For  instance,  TMS  is  joining  forces 
with  the  Chicago  and  Miami  jExito! 
newspapers  to  offer  ;Exito!  Express,  a 
new  entertainment  weekly  targeting 
the  Hispanic  market. 

TMS  already  syndicates  the  English- 
language  US  Express  Total  Market 
Coverage  entertainment  weekly,  which 
now  offers  eight  special  editorial  sec¬ 
tions.  The  sections  cover  topics  such  as 
health  and  fitness,  seniors,  parenting, 
new  cars,  home  electronics,  and  holi¬ 
day  cooking. 

Us  Express  is  also  offering  its  clients 
the  new  “Rainbow  Logo  Collection,” 
which  includes  a  selection  of  five  color 
mastheads. 

In  addition,  the  syndicate’s  Voice 
News  Network  is  teaming  up  with 
Compton’s  Encyclopedia  to  offer 
Compton’s  “News  Backgrounder,”  a 
weekly  audiotex  feature  examining  sto¬ 
ries  behind  the  headlines. 

And  VNN  has  expanded  its  busi¬ 
ness  content,  and  is  also  offering  new 
financial  material  from  Reuters. 

Web  site  cartoonist 
is  signed  by  United 

A  DAILY  CARTOON  created  for  the 
Internet  is  now  part  of  United  Media’s 
World  Wide  Web  site. 

“Doctor  Fun”  stars  a  creature  named 
Charlie,  who  looks  like  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  dog,  rat  and  aardvark. 

It  is  created  by  David  Farley,  who 
draws  the  original  cartoons  in  pen  and 
ink  and  then  scans  them  in. 

Farley,  31,  has  had  cartoons  pub¬ 
lished  in  Spy,  Punch  and  Campus  Life. 


'Doctor  Fun’ 


New  entertainment  weekly 


He  works  with  microcomputers  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Library. 

United’s  Web  site  is  accessible  at 
http://www.unitedmedia.com 

‘NetGuide’  package 
is  offered  by  LATS 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  (LATS)  is  distributing  material 
from  NetGuide,  a  Manhassat,  N.Y.- 
based  magazine  that  provides  informa¬ 
tion  about  online  services,  the  Internet 
and  more. 

The  three  weekly  LATS  columns, 
based  on  the  magazine’s  CyberGuide 
section,  contain  “critical  analyses”  of 
entertainment,  business  and  sports 
sites.  Also  available  are  answers  to 
commonly  asked  questions  and  celebri¬ 
ty  e-mail  addresses. 

LATS  column  from 
a  black  Republican 

A  THIRD-GENERATION  black  Re¬ 
publican  is  writing  a  weekly  column  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Armstrong  Williams  discusses  the 
need  for  traditional  moral  values,  and 
criticizes  affirmative  action,  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Black  Caucus,  the  “culture 
of  victimization,”  and  “government- 
sponsored  laziness.” 


Williams  was  on  the  staff  of  Sen. 
Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  in  1979, 
and  later  worked  for  Clarence  Thomas 
at  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  Outraged  by  the  negative 
portrayal  of  Thomas  during  the  1991 
Senate  confirmation  hearings  on  his 
nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
Williams  defended  his  mentor  in 
columns  that  appeared  in  USA  Today. 


MATERIAL  FROM  THE  Graphics 
Syndicate  (GS)  is  now  available  for  cy¬ 
berspace  use. 

Included  is  “Ecoline”  on  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  “LifeLine”  on  health,  the 
“Village  Vet”  on  pet  care,  and  “On  the 
Money”  on  personal  finance. 

All  are  online  versions  of  weekly 
newspaper  features  distributed  by  GS, 
whose  editorial  manager  is  Catherine 
Farley. 

The  Toronto-based  syndicate  can  be 
reached  at  416-463-3824.  Its  World 
Wide  Web  site  address  is  http://www. 
hotgraphics.com/ 


New  for  '95! 
Exclusive  color  photos 
and  a  paginated  layout 
are  now  available. 

2}ress  up 
your  pages 
witK  Fall 
Fashion 

From  the  runways  of  Milan  and  Paris 
straight  to  your  fashion  pages,  Copley’s 
Fall/Winter  Fashion  special  features 
package  brings  you  the  latest  in  what’s 
hot  and  what’s  not.  Men’s,  women’s  and 
children’s  fashions,  plus  accessories.  It’s 
all  here.  So  order  today  and  dress  up 
your  pages  this  fall. 

Fall/Winter  Fashion  is  available  on 
disk,  camera-ready  by  mail  or  on  AP 
DataFeatures  high-speed  wire. 


COPLEY 

news  service 

Call  toll-free  (800)  238-6196 
today  for  details! 


Canadian  syndicate 
has  online  graphics 
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Young  travel  writer 

A  TRAVEL  COLUMN  aimed  at 
young  adults  is  being  self-syndicated. 

Doug  Lansky,  who  is  in  his  mid-ZOs, 
recently  returned  from  a  worldwide 
budget  adventure  trip  that  lasted  more 
than  two  years.  During  that  time,  he 
went  up  the  Amazon  on  a  cargo  ship, 
lived  and  hunted  with  Jaguar  Indians 
in  Peru,  bought  a  horse  and  rode  it  in 
Colombia,  hitchhiked  through  Syria 
and  Jordan,  worked  as  a  carpet  sales¬ 
man  in  Morocco,  rode  on  a  camel  for 
four  days  in  India,  picked  bananas  and 
mangoes  in  Israel,  journeyed  up  the 
Nile  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  sailboat, 
and  more. 

Lansky  turned  his  experiences  into  a 
series  of  often-humorous  pieces  that 
have  run,  or  will  be  running,  in  such 
papers  as  the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Jour- 
nal'Gazette,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Portland  Oregonian,  Sacramento  Bee, 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  Seattle 
Times,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  and  Toronto  Star. 

The  travel  writer  also  serves  as  a 
“warm-up  essayist”  for  Garrison  Keillor 
on  Minnesota  Public  Radio.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Lansky  has  co-authored  How  to 
Survive  High  School  with  Minimal 
Brain  Damage  (Meadowbrook  Press/ 
Simon  &  Schuster),  interned  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  talent  coordinator  for  Late 
Night  with  David  Letterman,  and 
served  as  an  editorial  assistant  at  Spy 
magazine  and  an  assistant  sales  manag¬ 
er  in  Europe  for  the  New  Yorker  maga¬ 
zine. 

When  he’s  not  on  the  road,  Lansky 
is  based  at  18326  Minnetonka  Blvd., 
Deephaven,  Minn.  55391.  His  e-mail 
address  is  DougDylan@aol.com 


that  range  from  complicated  and  con¬ 
troversial  to  simple  and  humorous.” 

The  column  has  appeared  in  the 
High  Springs  (Fla.)  Herald  since  1986, 
and  in  special  editions  of  dailies  owned 
by  Kendallville  Publishing  in  Indiana 
for  the  past  year. 

Bevington,  44,  can  be  reached  at 
219-665-6019. 


A  bad  golfers  event 

THE  BAD  GOLFERS  Association  will 
hold  its  first  tournament  in  Kansas 
City  on  July  10. 

The  BGA  was  founded  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  editorial  cartoonist  Pat 
Oliphant  and  Universal  president  John 
McMeel. 

Tournament  proceeds  will  benefit 
Christmas  in  October,  a  K.C.  effort  of 
more  than  6,000  volunteers  and  con¬ 
tributors  who  restore  and  repair  homes 
of  elderly,  handicapped  and  needy  peo- 


Susan  Scown 


The  Lebanon,  N.H.-based  Scown  — 
who  can  be  reached  at  603-448-6854 
—  previously  wrote  a  syndicated  med¬ 
ical  column  for  seven  years. 


United  agreements 

UNITED  MEDIA  HAS  entered  into 
licensing  agreements  with  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  (PBS)  and  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Society  (NGS). 

The  PBS  logo  will  be  used  on  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  computer  software,  educa¬ 
tional  toys,  CD-ROMs,  games  and 
books.  In  addition.  United  will  seek  li¬ 
censees  for  the  “P-Pals”  animated  char¬ 
acters  seen  on  PBS. 

'  As  for  NGS,  likely  licensing  candi¬ 
dates  include  the  Francisco  Flamingo 
character  from  the  “GeoKids”  TV  and 
video  series  for  preschoolers,  and  Spin 
from  this  fall’s  “Really  Wild  Animals” 
video  and  CBS  series  for  kids  5  to  12. 


Offers  commentary 

AN  AWARD-WINNING  column  is 
being  self-syndicated. 

Cindy  Bevington,  whose  feature  has 
won  about  a  dozen  national  and  state 
prizes  since  1991,  said  she  “uses  analo¬ 
gies  and  personal  experience  to  make 
down-to-earth  commentary  on  issues 


Mental  health  topics 

A  COLUMN  CALLED  “Hearts  and 
Minds”  is  being  offered. 

Susan  Scown’s  feature  explores  is¬ 
sues  relevant  to  mental  health  and  psy¬ 
chiatric  issues.  Included  are  medical 
and  scientific  findings  as  well  as  the 
practical  perspectives  of  clinicians. 

Five  experts  in  psychiatry  serve  as 
prepublication  reviewers  for  each  col¬ 
umn. 

At  the  end  of  each  piece,  Scown  in¬ 
vites  readers  to  contact  her  with  ques¬ 
tions  and  comments. 


Cyberspace  service 

PR  NEWSWIRE  IS  offering  a  “search 
and  clip”  service  in  cyberspace  under  a 
licensing  agreement  with  eWorks!  Inc. 

The  “e Watch”  service  scans  13,000 
UseNet  Newsgroups  and  3,000  Inter¬ 
net  mailing  lists. 


reunions 


A  PACKAGE  OF  three  stories  about 
family  reunions  is  being  offered  by  the 
New  York  Times  Syndicate. 


Cindy  Bevington 
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Guild 

Convention 
Backs  Merger 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

THE  NEWSPAPER  GUILD  took  a  big 
step  toward  merging  with  the  Commu¬ 
nication  Workers  of  America  when 
Guild  delegates  voted  unanimously  to 
approve  the  deal. 

The  merger,  which  had  already  been 
approved  by  the  Guild’s  executive 
board,  now  faces  a  membership  refer¬ 
endum  scheduled  for  Sept.  21-26  at  its 
73  locals.  To  pass  muster,  it  must  win 
approval  of  a  majority  of  U.S.  members 
and  of  Canadian  members. 

The  merger  would  join  the  35,000- 
member  Guild,  the  largest  union  in 
the  newspaper  industry,  with  the 
600,000-member  CWA,  which  spans 
several  communications  industries. 

After  a  one-year  honeymoon,  or  af¬ 
filiation  period,  the  Guild,  62-years- 
old  and  based  in  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
would  become  a  sector  of  the  CWA  in 
June  1997,  much  like  the  International 
Typographical  Union  did  in  the  mid- 
1980s. 

Delegates  at  the  Guild’s  61st  annual 
convention  in  Boston  voted  by  voice 
June  19  after  their  president,  Charles 
Dale,  made  a  powerful  case  that  join¬ 
ing  a  larger  union  was  the  only  way  for 
the  Guild  to  regain  the  clout  it  had  be¬ 
fore  media  businesses  began  conglom¬ 
erating  into  giant  multimedia  commu¬ 
nications  corporations. 

“I  want  this  tough  and  proud  union 
to  get  back  into  a  position  where  we 
can  say,  ‘Hey,  folks,  we’re  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  million  strong  .  .  .  shove 
it.’  ” 

CWA  president  Morton  Bahr  was 
equally  enthusiastic. 

“CWA  and  the  Guild  have  a  shared 
vision  for  representing  workers  in  the 
Information  Age,’’  he  said.  “We  look 
forward  to  joining  forces  to  make  that 
vision  a  reality.” 

Guild  secretary-treasurer  Linda 


Foley  said  the  merger  agreement  “al¬ 
lows  us  to  retain  our  own  identity 
while  coming  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  CWA.” 

Prospects  looked  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  merger  being  ratified  by 
the  rank  and  file. 

The  Guild  has  been  seeking  to  join 
a  larger  union  off  and  on  since  the 
1930s,  the  imperative  becoming  more 
pressing  in  recent  years  as  change  has 
overtaken  the  newspaper  industry. 

When  the  union  was  organized, 
newspapers  were  mostly  family-owned 
enterprises.  Now,  independent  papers 
are  the  exception,  as  corporations  long 
ago  came  to  dominate  the  newspaper 
landscape  and  to  diversify  into  TV  sta¬ 
tions,  cable  TV,  entertainment  busi¬ 
ness  and  online  services. 

While  the  Guild  was  not  losing 
members  —  membership  was  near 
record  levels,  in  spite  of  the  decades- 
long  consolidation  of  newspapers  — 


neither  was  the  Guild  growing  in  terms 
of  people,  money  or  power.  Because  of 
costs,  the  Guild  had  to  cut  back  on 
conventions  to  one  every  two  years. 
And  two  major  New  York  dailies  un¬ 
ceremoniously  busted  their  Guild  units 
in  the  past  several  years. 

Guild  officials  insist  it  isn’t  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  survival  but  of  how  to  adapt  to 
changes.  The  vision  behind  the  merg¬ 
er  is  of  a  unified  union  of  workers  in 
communications  industries. 


“We  need  to  be  able  to  have  the 
clout  of  600,000  and  be  linked  to  a 
union  with  ties  to  electronic  media,” 
Foley  said.  “We  can’t  protect  jobs  if  we 
don’t  have  a  way  of  dealing  with  the 
convergence  of  media.” 

Besides  offering  more  clout,  CWA 
has  more  resources  for  research,  orga¬ 
nizing,  corporate  campaigns  against 
difficult  employers,  and  local  support. 
For  example,  its  eight  district  offices 
and  50  area  offices  can  provide  closer 
service  to  small  Guild  locals  than  the 
Guild’s  10  field  offices. 

At  a  convention  he  described  as  “ju¬ 
bilant,”  Guild  Reporter  editor  Brian 
Williams  said,  “There  was  widespread 
understanding  that  employers  are  just 
too  big  and  we  are  too  small  —  like 
David  and  Goliath.  We  need  more 
numbers  and  more  resources.” 

The  merger  agreement  calls  for: 

•  Creation  of  a  semi-autonomous 
TNG-Canada  of  over  5,000  workers 


with  their  own  budget  and  director. 
Most  of  the  Canadian  members  have 
already  voted  to  support  the  merger. 

•  Dues  to  remain  the  same. 

•  During  the  one-year  honeymoon, 

the  Guild  remains  autonomous  while 
considering  what  to  do  with  its  build¬ 
ing  in  Silver  Spring  and  its  newspaper, 
the  Guild  Reporter.  In  1997  it  moves 
into  CWA  headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  and  becomes  a  sector  of  the 
CWA.  BE^P 


“I  want  this  tough  and  proud  union  to  get  hack 
into  a  position  where  we  can  say,  ‘Hey,  folks, 
we^re  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  strong  .  .  . 
shove  it.’  ” 
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In  Brief 

Central  charge 
for  staff  cuts 

CENTRAL  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  said 
it  will  post  a  pretax  charge  of  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year 
for  costs  of  cutting  administrative  and 
production  staff  at  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  Indianapolis  News. 

President  and  CEO  Frank  Russell 
said  the  move  was  part  of  an  “ongoing 
review  of  staffing  levels”  and  was  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  planned  merger  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  the  newsrooms  of  the  morning 
Star  and  afternoon  News. 

The  company  also  said  its  revenue  for 
the  year  through  May  21  was  up  11.1% 
to  $226.2  million,  as  run-of-press  adver¬ 
tising  volume  was  11%  higher. 

Foreign  reports 
focus  on  conflict 

A  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  from  the 
Times  Mirror  Center  for  the  People  & 
the  Press  shows  that  28%  of  stories  in 
U.S.  media  about  international  affairs 
dealt  with  conflict,  compared  to  9% 
that  focused  on  cooperation. 

In  the  early  findings  for  a  report  slat¬ 
ed  to  be  released  in  the  fall,  the  center 
found  U.S.  media  were  not  hostile  to 
the  United  Nations,  although  they 
tended  to  be  more  internationalist,  in¬ 
terventionist  and  multilateralist  in  their 
coverage. 

The  study  found  that  35%  of  U.N. 
stories  focused  on  conflict  rather  than 
cooperation  (10%).  Among  U.N.  sto¬ 
ries  related  to  Bosnia,  more  than  half 
(55%)  focused  on  conflict,  while  few 
(7%)  reported  on  cooperation. 

The  main  topics  of  U.N.  stories  were; 
peacekeeping  (21%);  politics  (18%); 
economics  (15%);  national  security  is¬ 
sues  (13%);  law  (10%);  and  human 
rights  (6%). 

U.N.  stories  about  Bosnia  dealt  with 
political  issues  (27%);  national  security 
(26%);  peacekeeping  (20%);  law 
(10%);  and  human  rights  (4%). 

The  center  found  that  in  7%  of  all 
foreign  affairs  articles  reviewed,  the 
U.N.  was  a  primary  or  secondary  sub¬ 
ject.  Bosnia  was  the  major  topic  of 
U.N. -related  coverage,  making  up  30% 
of  all  articles. 

The  newspapers  being  examined  for 


the  report  are  the  New  York  Times  and 
eight  regional  newspapers,  two  of  which 
are  examined  each  day  on  a  rotating 
basis.  They  are  the  Buffalo  News,  Char' 
lone  Observer,  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Hartford  Courant,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Miami  Herald,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Times  has  been 
found  to  carry  considerably  more  news 
about  foreign  events,  including  the 
U.N.  and  Bosnia.  The  center  has  found 
twice  as  many  overseas  stories  in  the 
Times  than  the  other  newspapers,  and 
its  articles  have  been  considerably 
longer. 

The  center  also  is  examining  televi¬ 
sion  coverage. 

Flag  amendment 
opposed  by  ASNE 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  has  announced  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  recently  passed  by  the 
House,  against  desecration  of  the  flag, 
calling  it  an  “unnecessary  infringement 
on  the  First  Amendment’s  free-speech 
covenant  with  the  American  people.” 

In  a  letter  mailed  to  every  member  of 
Congress,  ASNE  president  William  B. 
Ketter,  editor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot  Ledger,  urged  members  “to  deliber¬ 
ate  carefully  and  not  erode  the  right  of 
citizens  to  express  their  political  opin¬ 
ions,  no  matter  how  foolish  or  repug¬ 
nant  those  opinions  may  be. 

“Those  who  burn  the  flag  place  their 
cause  in  a  ridiculous  light,”  Ketter 
wrote. 

“They  offend  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  who  reasonably  conclude 
that  those  who  desecrate  the  national 
symbol  don’t  have  more  valid  arguments 
to  make.  Yet  it  would  be  a  serious  and 
historic  mistake  to  deny  them  the  right 
to  make  fools  of  themselves. 

“Today,  a  large  part  of  the  world  is 
awakening  to  the  first  tastes  of  personal 
freedom  and  democracy  in  the  wake  of 
the  collapse  of  communism.  So  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  crucial  at  this  time  that  the 
United  States  exert  its  leadership  as  the 
nation  among  all  others  that  has  led 
the  way  in  demonstrating  that  govern¬ 
ments  and  their  citizens  need  not  fear 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression.” 


ASNE  also  opposed  the  issue  in 
1989,  the  last  time  it  was  raised  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

In  addition,  Forrest  Landon,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
&  World-News  and  chairman  of  the 
ASNE  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  urged  ASNE  members  to 
editorialize  against  the  measure  and  to 
send  those  editorials  to  their  represen¬ 
tatives  and  senators. 

Landon  also  made  available  the  text 
of  an  editorial  from  his  newspaper  for 
other  editors  to  use  in  full  or  from 
which  to  borrow  ideas. 

Two  congressmen  in  favor  of  the 
ASNE  position  are  David  Skaggs  (D- 
Colo.)  and  Jim  Kolbe  (R-Ariz.),  who  in¬ 
troduced  an  amendment  affirming  the 
honor  of  the  flag  but  renouncing 
amendments  prohibiting  desecration. 

“As  a  veteran  and  an  American,  I  am 
deeply  offended  by  any  act  of  disrespect 
to  the  flag,”  said  Skaggs.  “But  it  would 
be  a  real  shame  if,  in  our  rush  to  pro¬ 
hibit  disrespect  to  the  flag,  we  showed 
greater  disrespect  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.” 

Sri  Lanka  riles  FIEJ 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers,  known  by  the 
French  acronym  FIEJ,  has  protested  Sri 
Lanka’s  proposal  to  restrict  reporting  on 
“ethnic  problems.” 

The  Paris-based  group,  in  a  letter  to 
Sri  Lankan  President  Chandrika  Ku- 
maratunga,  also  urged  the  government 
to  reverse  its  decision  to  halt  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  building  at  Upali  Newspapers 
Ltd.  of  Colombo  —  the  stoppage 
“seemingly  in  revenge”  for  its  critical 
reporting. 

Southam  notes 

SOUTHAM  INC.,  THE  Toronto- 
based  company  that  is  Canada’s  biggest 
newspaper  publisher,  has  sold  $50  mil¬ 
lion  (Canadian)  worth  of  notes  to 
unidentified  investors. 

The  private  placement,  at  an  interest 
rate  of  7.9%,  matures  in  the  year  2000. 

The  proceeds  are  intended  to  reduce 
borrowing  through  commercial  paper. 
The  issue  is  designed  to  diversify  fund¬ 
ing  sources  and  to  extend  the  term  of 
borrowing  at  favorable  terms. 
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Award 

Continued  from  page  10 

senior  member  of  the  division’s  corpo¬ 
rate  staff  and  is  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  all  its  staff  activities, 
with  the  exception  of  news. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  governor  of  NAA, 
member  of  Gannett’s  newspaper  operat¬ 
ing  committee  and  past  president  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Prior  to  Gannett,  Rosenburgh 
worked  in  circulation  and  management 
positions  for  eight  years  at  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.  and  17  years  at  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

E&P  has  recognized  achievement  in 
circulation  management  with  this 
award  biennially  since  1938.  It  previous¬ 
ly  was  given  in  concert  with  ICMA. 

The  award  was  suspended  for  one 
year  during  the  consolidation  and  re¬ 
structuring  of  newspaper  industry  orga¬ 
nizations,  which  yielded  the  NAA. 

This  is  the  first  year  the  honor  was 
presented  in  conjunction  with  the  Cir¬ 
culation  Federation. 


employees  are  required  to  do. 

“The  management  employee  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  work  customarily  per¬ 
formed  by  a  Guild  employee,”  said 
Sevrens. 

“We  will  listen  to  the  Guild  con¬ 
cerns  and  take  appropriate  action,  but 
the  contract  does  not  preclude  [Cook] 
from  doing  bargaining  contract  work,” 
he  said. 

Veteran  reporter  Larry  Hatfield,  a 
longtime  union  leader,  disagreed  with 
Sevrens  and  said  the  contract  states 
the  opposite  viewpoint. 

“It  is  a  clear  contract  violation  be¬ 
cause  it  is  our  work,”  said  Hatfield,  a 
25-year  Examiner  employee.  “One  of 
the  rules  is  that  management  does  not 
do  work  of  reporters  and  Steve  Cook  is 
management.  This  was  a  dumb  thing 
to  do.” 

Newsroom  reporters,  meanwhile, 
said  they  were  opposed  to  having  an 
editor  write  copy  and  being  asked  to 
contribute  to  a  column  without  getting 
credit  in  the  paper. 

“We  can’t  understand  why  someone 
on  the  staff  was  not  approached  to 
write  this  or  why  someone  wasn’t  hired 
to  write  it,”  said  one  reporter  who  re¬ 
quested  anonymity.  “It  is  a  writing  and 
reporting  job  and  it  should  have  a  re¬ 
porter  doing  it.” 

Another  reporter,  who  had  been 
asked  to  contribute  to  the  column,  said 
the  writers  feel  abused  when  they  are 
pressured  to  give  to  someone  else’s 
piece  of  work. 

“People  don’t  want  to  give  items  to  a 
column  that  doesn’t  have  a  name  on 
it,”  the  reporter  said.  “1  think  that  kind 
of  column  only  works  when  you  know 
who  is  doing  it.” 

Matier,  who  said  he  and  Ross  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  the  original  “Insid¬ 
ers”  column,  said  “The  Outsiders”  does 
not  have  the  same  impact  because  it 
has  no  by-line  and  relies  on  reporters 
who  cannot  devote  full  attention  to  it. 

“I’ve  never  seen  one  done  like  this 
before,”  said  Matier. 

“One  of  the  points  to  this  kind  of 
column  is  that  people  know  who  is 
writing  it,  there  is  a  name  attached. 
That  way,  there  is  never  any  question 
of  who  is  doing  it.” 

Cuthbertson  said  filing  the  union 
grievance  will  begin  the  process  of  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Examiner  management 
over  the  Guild’s  complaint.  If  a  resolu¬ 
tion  is  not  struck,  the  Guild  may  seek 
an  outside  arbitrator  or  file  a  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board,  he  said. 


CBS  News  head 
responds  to 
AAJA  letter 

CONNIE  CHUNG  LOST  her  job  as 
co-anchorwoman  with  Dan  Rather  be¬ 
cause  the  combination  was  “not  work¬ 
ing,”  said  CBS  News  president  Eric  W. 
Ober  in  a  letter  to  the  Asian  American 
Journalists  Association. 

The  removal  “was,  in  no  way  whatso¬ 
ever,  done  because  of  Ms.  Chung’s 
Asian  American  heritage,”  Ober  added 
in  the  letter  to  AAJA  president  Dinah 
Eng. 

He  was  replying  to  a  protest  by  Eng 
on  behalf  of  AAJA,  which  asserted  that 
Chung’s  dismissal  as  co-anchor  repre¬ 
sented  a  setback  for  racial  diversity  in 
the  media  (E&P,  June  17). 

In  her  letter,  Eng  stated  there  are  “far 
too  few  journalists  of  color  on-air  na¬ 
tionwide  and  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
the  presence  of  someone  like  Chung.” 

Eng  termed  Chung  a  role  model  for 
Asian  Americans  aspiring  to  broadcast¬ 
ing  jobs. 

Ober  said  Chung  has  been  offered  a 
“very  significant  on-air  role”  at  CBS 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  she  will 
stay  with  the  network. 

The  CBS  News  chief  also  claimed 
that  its  record  of  hiring  and  promoting 
minority  journalists  “is  without  peer  in 
the  broadcast  news  industry  today.” 

U.S.  group  demands 
Indonesian  free  press 

A  YEAR  AFTER  the  Indonesian  gov¬ 
ernment  shut  down  three  major 
newsweeklies,  a  New  York-based  jour¬ 
nalism  group  has  asked  President 
Suharto  to  let  Tempo,  De  Tik  and  Edi¬ 
tor  restart. 

The  Committee  to  Protect  Journal¬ 
ists  and  executive  director  Bill  Orme 
called  Indonesia’s  censorship  the  worst 
in  Asia  over  the  past  year  and  called  on 
Suharto  to  abolish  criminal  statutes 
used  to  harass  and  jail  journalists. 

Three  journalists,  members  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  group  formed  last  year  to 
promote  press  freedom,  are  currently  on 
trial  in  Jakarta  for  publishing  without  a 
license  and  for  inciting  “hostility,  ha¬ 
tred  and  contempt”  for  the  govern¬ 
ment.  They  face  up  to  seven  years  in 
jail. 

Suharto  “can  and  should  reverse  this 
policy  of  intimidation  and  censorship,” 
Orme  said. 


Qossip 

Continued  from  page  27 

with  if  there  are  no  names  at  the  top? 
We  will  have  people  researching  for 
the  column,  and  they  will  have  their 
items  compiled  by  Steve  Cook.” 

Still,  Cuthbertson  reiterated  his 
stance  that  the  column’ s  parameters 
are  out  of  sync  with  the  Guild  con¬ 
tract. 

“There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why 
this  is  bad;  our  primary  reason  is  that  it 
takes  work  away  from  our  workforce,” 
said  Cuthbertson.  “It  also  diminishes 
the  conditions  we  have  fought  for.” 

Cuthbertson  added  that  the  idea  of 
allowing  someone  in  management  to 
write  a  column  of  blind  items  is  ethi¬ 
cally  dangerous. 

“There  is  a  question  of  the  ethical 
purity  of  a  piece  of  journalism  written 
by  management’s  front  office,”  said 
Cuthbertson.  “There  might  be  some 
question  of  management  objectiveness 
with  this.” 

Examiner  general  manager  Jim 
Sevrens,  who  helped  negotiate  the  lat¬ 
est  Guild  contract,  said  the  agreement 
does  not  exempt  management  employ¬ 
ees  from  writing. 

Sevrens  added  that  the  agreement 
merely  sets  guidelines  for  what  Guild 
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Did  You  Read  These 
Recent  Tech/Equipment 
Articles  in  E&P! 


New  Age  Newsracks 

Not  ready  for  cyberspace,  honor 
boxes  are  moving  into  electronics, 
data  systems  and  new  conve¬ 
niences. 

LA.  Times  Replaces 
Coyotes  With  Decade 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  one  of  the 
first  —  and  for  years  the  largest  — 
System  Integrators  Inc.  customer, 
in  March  contracted  with  CE 
Engineering,  founded  by  two  ex-SII 
employees,  to  replace  its  editorial 
front-end  system. 

Press  Orders 
Large  And  Small 

Spring  press  orders  from  four 
newspapers  went  to  four  major 
vendors  of  double-wide  presses. 

Trends  In 

Computer- Assisted 
Reporting 

A  main  stumbling  block  at  many 
newspapers  is  convincing  the 
uninitiated  that  integrating 
computers  into  the  newsgathering 
process  can  be  easy  and  it  does  not 
have  to  be  expensive. 

Card-Operated  Newsracks 

Cash  cards  are  a  textbook  case  of 
technology  seeking  a  market; 
they’re  popular  in  Europe,  but 
haven’t  caught  on  in  the  U.S. 


Newsgathering  Tool 
Of  The  1990s 

There  are  a  growing  number  of 
news  organizations  where  comput¬ 
er-assisted  reporting  is  a  significant 
part  of  daily  reporting  and  is  not 
being  reserved  just  for  special 
projects. 

European  Systems 
Paginate  U.S.  Newspapers 

Linotype-Hell’s  LinoPress  returns; 
CCI  expands  in  U.S.  with  News- 
Desk;  DDE  arrives  with  Euromax. 

Prepress  Training  Center 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  trans¬ 
forms  its  old  composing  room. 

Another  Way  To  Go  Online 

Knight-Ridder  invests  in  Land¬ 
mark’s  InfiNet,  which  hopes  to  lure 
newspapers  and  subscribers  online 
by  offering  Internet  access  services. 


Heritage  Buys  Huber 
Printing  Ink  Division 

New  corporation  buys  diversified 
firm’s  original  business,  expects 
further  acquisitions. 

Beveled-End  Cores 
In  Baltimore 

New  core  helps  Sun  reduce  web 
brakes  on  fatter  rolls;  paper  maker 
boosts  efficiency. 

Converting  To  Offset 

Chicago  Sun-Times  plans  new, 
$60-million  plant  to  house  its  soon 
to  be  bought  in-line  keyless  offset 
press. 

Another  Price-Buster 
For  Newspapers 

Rising  newsprint  costs  are  not  the 
only  problem  newspapers  are 
having  to  deal  with;  plastics  are 
another  source  of  inflation. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&P. 
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Independence 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

medium  than  newspaper. 

In  Brazil,  for  instance,  there  are 
more  televisions  than  refrigerators  na¬ 
tionwide. 

“Similarly,  in  Mexico,  television 
viewing  became  a  staple  before  news¬ 
paper  reading  ever  became  an  institu¬ 
tional  part  of  the  life  of  the  average 
Mexican,”  the  report  says. 

“In  some  sense,”  Dennis  and  Vanden 
Heuvel  write,  “these  cultures  passed  di¬ 
rectly  from  an  oral  to  a  visual  culture, 
without  ever  having  passed  through 
the  sage  of  a  written  culture.” 

Many  fear  that  is  a  worrisome  trend 
in  a  region  with  weak  democratic  roots 
and  large  populations  of  uneducated 
and  impressionable  citizens,  the  au¬ 
thors  note. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  a  more  aggres¬ 
sive  and  investigative  journalism  is 
growing  in  Latin  America,  the  Free¬ 
dom  Forum  report  says. 

“It’s  the  Woodward-and-Bernstein 
effect  spreading  to  Latin  American 
journalism,”  the  report  quotes  Manoel 
Francisco  Nascimento  Brito,  executive 
editor  of  Jornal  do  Brasil,  as  saying. 

This  effect,  however,  varies  greatly 
from  country  to  country,  according  to 
the  Freedom  Forum  survey. 

Among  the  countries  with  the  most 
aggressive  press:  Argentina  and  Brazil. 
Among  the  tamest:  Ecuador,  Chile 
and  Costa  Rica. 

Print  reporters  continue  to  face  the 
problem  of  the  widespread  practice  of 
mandatory  membership  in  colegios, 
which  are  essentially  licensing  organi¬ 
zations. 

In  some  countries,  too,  there  is  the 
paradoxical  problem  of  too  many  news¬ 
papers  or  press  organizations. 

Mexico  City’s  25  dailies  are  too 
many  for  any  city  to  sustain,  and  their 
individual  low  circulations  ensure 
there  is  no  single  paper  with  significant 
influence. 

In  the  nation  of  Guatemala,  journal¬ 
ists  reflect  the  fractious  politics  of  their 
nation. 

“Rather  than  having  one  strong, 
united  journalists’  organization, 
Guatemala  has  seven  —  and  these  are 
often  at  loggerheads  with  one  another. 
Thus  a  real  sense  of  professional  cama¬ 
raderie  is  often  lacking  in  the 
Guatemalan  press  corps,  making  it  eas¬ 
ier  for  political,  economic  or  military 
powers  to  manipulate  journalists,”  the 
report  says. 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

uses  all  too  often.  Don’t  just  tell  us  to 
“learn  to  do  more  with  less,”  “work 
smarter,”  and  become  “fully  engaged” 
in  our  jobs.  Tell  reporters  what  you 
mean  by  that  and  give  them  specific 
suggestions  on  how  they  can  use  that 
advice  in  their  daily  routine. 

So,  if  it  wasn’t  all  those  things  that 
caused  me  to  leave,  what  was  it? 

It  was  the  quality  of  life.  Or  what  lit¬ 
tle  of  it  there  was  left  outside  the  news¬ 
room,  it  sometimes  seemed.  That 
won’t  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  NAA, 
but  it’s  still  something  newspapers 
need  to  deal  with. 

When  I  was  24  and  single,  as  I  was 
in  my  first  go-round  as  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  I  didn’t  have  much  of  a  problem 
with  working  into  the  wee  hours  and 
on  weekends.  I  was  just  glad  to  have  a 
job  in  the  field  I  had  prepared  for  in 
college.  At  42  and  married,  I  had  oth¬ 
er  priorities,  ones  which  my  job  didn’t 
easily  accommodate. 

Newspapers  are  to  be  applauded  for 
their  efforts  in  trying  to  provide  for 
employees’  family  and  wellness  needs 
with  day-care,  fitness  and  nutrition 
programs.  But  there’s  only  so  much 
they  can  do.  It’s  still  a  mentally-de¬ 
manding,  consuming  business  that 
makes  it  hard  to  have  a  personal  life. 

Finally,  it  was  the  chance  to  leave  a 
longer-lasting  mark  on  the  profession. 
For  four  years  before  taking  my  current 
job,  I  taught  college  journalism  classes 
on  a  part-time  basis.  At  that  time,  I 
wrote  in  these  pages  (E&P,  Aug.  22, 
1992)  about  the  insights  I  took  from 
the  newsroom  to  the  classroom.  I 
learned  a  lot  about  the  needs  of  young 
journalists  by  observing  my  younger 
colleagues. 

Now,  I  have  more  of  a  chance  to 
help  them  before  they  get  to  the  “real 
world.” 

And  for  me  right  now,  that’s  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  an  even  bigger  con¬ 
tribution  to  journalism  than  I  was 
making  as  a  working  reporter. 

Not  that  it  has  been  easy  to  leave 
the  newspaper  business.  I  miss  the  day- 
to-day  excitement  of  pursuing  a  story 
on  deadline  and  the  satisfaction  of  see¬ 
ing  it  in  print  only  a  matter  of  hours 
later. 

And  the  relationships  with  my  col¬ 
leagues  here  at  the  university  are  quite 
different  from  the  interaction  with  the 
often-quirky  folks  that  inhabit  news¬ 
rooms. 


But,  if  the  NAA  wants  to  know,  I 
made  the  choice  that  was  right  for  me. 

I  miss  what  I  was  doing,  but  I’m  glad  I 
left. 

Tips 

Continued  from  page  25 

Since  it  began  operations  in  1930, 
little  has  changed  at  White  Castle,  he 
said.  “How  are  they  doing?  Just  fine.” 

On  a  sales  per  unit  basis.  Trout  said. 
White  Castle  compares  favorably  with 
the  other  market  leaders,  such  as  Mc¬ 
Donald’s  and  Burger  King. 

A  willingness  to  compete  is  also  cru¬ 
cial  to  a  strong  brand.  Trout  said. 

“Strong,  tough  brands  are  always  out 
there  looking  to  beat  up  on  their  com¬ 
petition.  They  don’t  just  sit  there,” 
Trout  said.  “I’m  not  so  sure  the  news¬ 
paper  business  is  very  good  at  this  to¬ 
day,  but  you’d  better  be.” 

Brands  that  are  successful  at  all  of 
these  things  can  still  flop  if  they  don’t 
have  a  good  name.  Trout  suggested. 

“You  get  a  good  name  and  you’re  off 
to  the  races,”  he  said,  citing  brands 
such  as  Cottonelle  and  Diehard  batter¬ 
ies.  Those  names  verbally  connect  to 
the  brand  positioning  strategy,  he  said. 

Don’t  forget  to  look  to  tomorrow. 
Trout  advised.  “There  are  times  when 
the  marketplace  changes  and  you  have 
to  be  careful  about  what  you  do  with 
your  brand.  When  the  market  shifts, 
you  have  to  be  careful  not  to  think  you 
can  take  your  brand  into  tomorrow.” 

Finally,  a  good  brand  keeps  on  going 
and  going,  he  said. 

“The  biggest  brands  have  been 
around  a  long  time,”  Trout  said,  noting 
the  longevity  of  Kodak,  Hershey’s, 
Nabisco,  Ivory,  and  Gillette,  among 
others. 

Dow  Jones 
leases  ‘zipper’ 

DOW  JONES  &.  Co.  has  leased  the 
famed  electronic  headline  sign  in  Man¬ 
hattan’s  Times  Square. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  parent  said  it 
will  provide  a  mix  of  general,  business 
and  sports  news  on  the  sign  24  hours  a 
day  beginning  this  summer. 

Known  as  the  “zipper,”  the  sign  wraps 
around  the  22-story  office  tower  at  One 
Times  Square  owned  by  investment 
bank  Lehman  Brothers.  Since  1928,  the 
strip  has  flashed  news  headlines  at  the 
so-called  “crossroads  of  the  world.” 
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ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  rood  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


BUSINESS 


SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


COMPUTER  HUMOR 


COMPUTER  CRAZY!  Fast,  funny  and 
informative  reviews  of  computer  games 
and  hardware.  Call  (21 2)  877-7771 
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HEALTH,  SPORTS  &  FITNESS 


ARTICLES,  FILLERS,  MONTHLY 
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Morality,  when  hrmal,  devours. 

Albert  Camus 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT 


ON  THE  HOUSE  is  a  weekly  syndicated 
column  written  for  AP  Newsfeatures  by 
veteran  builders  James  &  Morris  Carey. 
ON  THE  HOUSE  offers  money-saving 
tips  on  building,  remodeling  &  repair¬ 
ing  homes.  Each  column  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  instructional  graphic  and 
Q  &  A  section  for  reader  involvement. 
Call  (800)  REPAIR  IT  for  free  samples. 
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SPORTS 


EDITORS,  Looking  for  a  Friday  NFL 
column  that  appeals  to  a  wide  variety 
of  fans?  My  work  appears  in  major 
newspapers  like  the  NY  Daily  News. 
For  a  sample  call  (914)  332-0768. 


We  could  be  heroes,  if  just  for  one  day. 

David  Bowie 
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C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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Boca  Roton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
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BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 
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Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
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(404)  364-6554 
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RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
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Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


2000+  8  page  monthly  gambling/ 
travel  newsletter.  Covers  Las  Vegas. ..22 
years  old... grosses  $150,000  +  single 
person  operation.  Box  07426,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AVOID  UNEMPLOYMENT— Own  your 
newspaper  in  growing  Texas.  Most 
owner  financed,  free  list.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 


BUSINESS  JOURNAL 
Serving  a  booming  business  community 
in  Missouri.  No  competition. 

Bird  &  Daniel  (417)  864-4841 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Please  call  to 
discuss  your 
options  in  a  sale 

Appraisal  for 
estate,  ESOP, 
partners,  bai\k, 
tax,  stock,  assets 


Appraisal 

& 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-6621 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BEVERLY  HILLS  TODAY  (Daily)  and 
seven  southern  California  weeklies  in 
business  for  50  years  with  same 
owner/publisher.  I  want  to  retire.  Make 
me  an  offer  for  quick  sale.  Lee  Soble 
(310)  276-2309,  Fax  (310)  276-1564. 


FLORIDA:  Two  small  weeklies,  shopper, 
$750,000.  aIso  East  coast  major 
shopper,  $500,000.  Beckerman 
Assoc.,  (813)971-2061. 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE!  Small  North 
California  weekly  on  Pacific  state  his¬ 
toric  village.  Ricn  dairy  industry  cattle 
ranches.  Hard-working  couple  can 
make  money.  Reply  to  Box  07455, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  JERSEY  family  of  five  newspapers 
for  sale.  Excellent  market  share  in 
growth  area.  Possible  owner  financing 
T.Q.B.  Details  call  John  Moglia  or  Rick 
Baehrle  at  Vanguard  Property  Group, 
(609)641-0011. 


UNIQUE  Montana  Bi-Weekly,  190K 
gross,  very  profitable,  building,  nice 
tovm,  $1 65K  with  $50K  down. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


STRATEGIC  PUBLISHING,  L.P.  has  been 
formed  recently  to  acquire  and  operate 
U.S.  or  U.K.  newspaper  companies 
(dailies,  weeklies  and/or  shoppers) 
grossing  between  $15MM  and 
$150MM  in  annual  revenues.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  we  are  looking  for  opportunities 
wrhere  our  management  expertise  and/ 
or  our  extensive  capital  resources  can 
add  significant  value. 

All  discussions  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Contact: 

Denny  Guastaferro,  (412)  338-1497  or 
Jim  Gressinger,  (714)  725-9992. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  or  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  071 48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROaS  ALL  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(714)  644-2661 ,  Fax  (714)  644-0283 


PAPER  FOR  SALE  25  3/4'  rolls,  bowater 
20#  directory,  base  weight  25  x  38, 45' 
diameter.  $650  a  short  Ion.  FOB  iHiila- 
delphia,  210  rolls,  203,000  lbs.  Perfect 
paper  wrapped  and  capped.  Contact 
JuneBonsall  (215)724-1700. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 


30#  rolls  up  to  1 ,000  MT  per  month 
USD  $820,000  Letter  of  Credit 
R  &  K  Exports.  (503)  341  -0701  24  hrs. 


Security  is  a  false  god;  begin  making 
sacrifices  to  it  and  you  are  lost. 

Paul  Bowles 


PIANTS  FOR  SALE 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  PLANT  with 
2  weekly  shoppers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Heatset  and  Cold  presses. 
Prepress,  Bindery,  and  Mailing  House. 
Complete  shop.  Unbelievable 
opportunity!  High  growth  area.  Prop¬ 
erty  available.  Box  07347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUES 
TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


Call  us  about  our  low  12X,  26X  and  52X 
contract  rates:  (212)  675-4380 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

FOR  SALE:  Ultre  72E  -  Includes  CQR- 
Floor  demo  unit-priced  at  $12,653.00. 
Call  Bob  at  (216)  631-5616 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


MAILROOM 


HARRIS-SHERIDAN  24P,  4  into  1, 
delivery  system  and  spare  parts. 
Delivers  into  Hall  stacker  or  can  be 
used  with  hand  fly  system  (included), 
can  be  seen  under  production 
$10,000. 

Used  IDAB  Fold  Squeeze/Compressors 
$400  each  or  all  4  for  $1 ,200. 

Used  portable  12'  non  extending  truck 
loader  $600. 

Call  Patrick  Graham  (817)  778-4444 


MAIL  ROOM 

2  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

1 00'  Hall  Belt  Stream  Conveyor 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  hove  Hall  and  Idab  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeosf  Industries  (800)  821-6257 


Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MUaER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  Fax  (404)  590-7267 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


He  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies  must 
expect  new  evils. 

Francis  Bacon 


PRESSES 


2  unit  Goss  Community  press  with  high¬ 
speed  folder.  Good  cond.  $58,500. 
Spares  included.  (703)  261-8000. 


EXCLUSIVE 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
1 7  units  of  Solna  Web  D30 
1 988/ 1 989  vintage 
(9)  2+1  units,  (8)  1+1  units, 

(2)  F36  combo  folders,  (1 )  F36  combo 
folder  with  upper  former 
22'  cutoff,  36'  web  width,  30,000  iph 
Direct  from  original  manufocturer 

SOLNA  WEB  USA 

(800)  247-8392  Fax  (91 3)  492-01 70 


FOR  SALE 

2  Unit  Newsking  with  KJ-6  folder,  vin¬ 
tage  1 978,  reconditioned  1 989 

5-10  Unit  Harris  V-22,  heavy  duty 
RBI  folder  and  upper  former  (w/ 
additional  JFl  folder) 

2  Goss  Comm.  SSC  folders,  one  w/ 
double  parallel  1981 
2  Cary  splicers  stacked  pair,  model 
4550  up  to  2500fpm 
2  '105'  Count-o-veyors 
4  and  8  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinders, 
w/3rd  &  4th  Knife 

WE  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR  EXCESS 
PRESS  EQUIPMENT! 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fox  (91 3)  541  -8960 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  Fax  (404)  552-2669 


ECfP’s  Classified 


The  newspaper 
industry*s  meeting 
place. 

(2U)  6754380 


PRESSES 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

2  Goss  Urbanite  units  -  22  3/4',  avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Goss  Magnum,  like  new,  21',  w/4-high, 
Enkel,  &  much  more.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 

8-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
&  upper  former,  1980/81  -  22  3/4'. 
8-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
&  u.f. 

6- unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
&  upper  former  -  22  3/4'  cut-off. 

4-unit  Goss  Community,  grease 
lubricated. 

Two  4-unit  Goss  Communities,  22  3/4'. 
Two  2-unit  Goss  Communities,  22  3/4', 
1 980  &  1 975  vintage. 

Add-on  Goss  Community  units  -  floor 
position  or  converted  to  stacked  posi¬ 
tion,  folders  &  upper  formers. 

4- unit  Goss  Suburban  press,  22  3/4'. 
Three  SOLNA  D-30A  presses,  1987-88 
vintage,  6  &  7  unit  presses  with  both 
2+1  and  1+1  units;  F36-A  and  BAF36 
folders,  22'  cut-off. 

7- unit  Harris  VI 5D  with  JF25  -  1988 
vintage. 

6-unit  Harris  V25  with  JF25  &  upper 
former. 

Web  leader  mono  unit  &  Web  Leader 
folders. 

6-unit/2-folder  News  King,  1987  vin- 
tage. 

5- unit  News  King,  1977  vintage. 

4-unit  News  King,  1 965/73  w/KJ6. 
Add-an  News  King  units  &  folders. 

2-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  -  22  1  /2'  cut¬ 
off. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH 

New  10-unit  TKS  press  with  3  half 
decks,  double  3:2  folder  and  ten  42" 
RTP's  -  22  3/4'. 

6- unit  Goss  Cosmo,  1976  -  available 
immediately. 

3  'Vision"  (Cosmo-style)  GAM  offset 
units. 

2  Goss  double  3:2  folders  (one  160- 
page  &  one  144-page),  22  3/4"  w/ 
double  upper  formers. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
(91 3)  492-9050  Fax  (91 3)  492-621 7 


It's  just  the  beast  under  your  bed,  in  your 
closet,  in  your  head. 

M 


PRESSES 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  page  double  out  22  3/4"  with  3 
high  formers  and  angle  bars 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/4" 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Farmers 

1  Custom  built  quarter  folder 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1  /2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 

4  unit  goss  metro  22  3/4"  cutoff.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821  -6257 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  Fax  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


PURCHASE 
the  1995 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Bookl 
To  order  your  copy 
contact  E&P's 
Circulation  Department 
at 

(212)  675-4380 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  AUDITING 


CIRCULATION  VERIFICATION 
COUNCIL 

Affordable  auditing  for  TMCs  shoppers 
&  dailies.  Serving  300+  publishers.  For 
info  package  call:  (800)  262-6392. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Our  firm  develops  solutions  vrorldvride 
OFF.  (51 6)  379-2797  (81 3)  786-5930 


MEDIA  PRODUCTION  INC. 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT... 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS!! 
(702)  873-3936 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUd  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 

(800)  776-6397 


VERinCATION 

ALTERNATIVES 

•No  Extra  Phone  Charge 
•40^  per  contact  Basic  Service 
•FREE  Weekly  Analysis 

CIRCULATION 
MARKETING  SERVICES 
(800)  569-4666 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/quality 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING/CREW/ 
TELEMARKETING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


COMPUTER  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


USED  TELEMARKETING  PREDIQIVE 
DIALER  EQUIPMENT  WANTED. 

1  (800)  877  7176 


COMPUTER  SERVICES 


ATTENTION!! 

Used  Computers  Bought  &  Sold...  Huge 
savings  on  pre-owned  Laptop  & 
desktop  computers.  We  buy  &  sell  used 
Macintosh,  Tandy,  &  PC  Laptops 

IN  STOCK  NOW  Tandy  Model  1 02's 
PACIFIC  COMPUTER  EXCHANGE 

(503)  236-2949  Fax  (503)  239-8424 


_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

DIREQOR  OF  MEDIA  RELATIONS 

National  Insurance  Trade  Association  is 
seeking  an  individual  with  a  minimum 
of  5  years'  experience  in  media  rela¬ 
tions  or  journalism.  Responsibilities 
include  maintaining  contact  with  con¬ 
sumer  and  trade  media,  developing 
story  ideas,  coordinating  news  confer¬ 
ences,  development  and  execution  of  a 
spokesperson  training  program  and 
supervising  staff  of  three.  You  will  also 
need  excellent  writing  skills  to  write 
news  releases,  briefing  papers,  op-eds 
and  more.  Occosional  travel  is 
required.  The  idea!  candidate  will 
possess  a  college  degree  in  journalism 
or  related  field.  Knowledge  of 
legislative  process  and  property  and 
casualty  insurance  is  helpful. 

We  offer  an  exceptional  benefit  and  com¬ 
pensation  package.  For  immediate  con¬ 
sideration,  please  submit  your  resume, 
along  with  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to:  DA  Confidential  Reply  Ser¬ 
vice,  Box  55796,  526  Leader  Building, 
Suite  300,  Cleveland,  OH  441 1 4. 


Perseverance  is  a  great  element  of 
success.  If  you  only  kruxk  long  enough 
and  loud  enough  at  the  gale,  you  are  sure 
to  wake  somebody  up. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  resort  com¬ 
munity  publishing  company  with  multi¬ 
million  dollar  annual  sales  in  Zone  8. 
Solid  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
experience  mandatory.  Previous  pub¬ 
lishing  company  experience  preferable. 
Computer  literacy  a  must.  Starting 
salarv  $35K-$45K,  depending  on 
qualifications.  Send  resumes  to  Box 
340,  Woody  Creek,  CO  81 656. 

EXECUTIVE  DIREaOR 

For  Unity'99,  a  non-profit  coalition  of  4 
journalism  groups.  Duties  include:  set 
up  &  run  national  office,  raise  funds, 
plan  joint  events,  including  1999  con¬ 
vention.  Self-starter  with  3-5  years  run¬ 
ning  non-profit  group,  strong  written  & 
verbal  skills,  demonstratea  ability  to 
work  in  multi-cultural  setting  and  with 
national  board.  Preferred  office  loca¬ 
tion:  DC  area.  Apply  by  9/1.  Resume, 
3  references,  2  writing  samples,  cover 
letter  about  why  you're  applying  and 
what  you  see  as  Unity's  diversity 
mission.  Call  (415)  759-0350  for 
guidelines. 


CONSULTANTS 


Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)  969-3388 


American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Lee  Ewing. 

(800)  554-3091 . 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


EXPAND  THE  DISTRIBUTION  of  your 
publication  throughout  Canada  and 
increase  your  ad  revenue.  Call  Jim 
Vovala,  (813)  920-0545. 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet:  richard.hanson@pcld.com 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)  953-0780. 


Success  seems  to  be  that  which  forms  the 
distinction  between  confidence  and 
conceit. 

Charles  Caleb  Colton 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

This  hands-on  opportunity  requires 
weekly  or  monthly  publishing  experi¬ 
ence  with  strong  telephone  sales  and 
marketing  expertise.  We  require  a 
dynamic  leader  who  is  organized  and 
can  communicate  effectively.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  computer  systems  and  prod¬ 
uction  helpful.  Paid  and  controlled 
circulation  and  bottom-line  responsibil¬ 
ity  a  must.  Our  publications  are  prof¬ 
itable  established  titles.  Their  staffs  want 
strong  leadership,  direction  and  train¬ 
ing  from  a  professional  that  can 
develop  their  publications  and  man¬ 
agement  skills.  We  offer  an  excellent  com¬ 
pensation,  bonus  and  benefits  package 
that  rewards  you  for  performance 
($100,000  range).  For  confidential  con¬ 
sideration,  send  a  cover  letter  telling  us 
what  you  can  do  for  us  with  a  resume 
that  includes  your  current  earnings. 

United  Advertising  Publications 
Attn:  GM1 
1 5400  Knoll  Trail 
Dallas,  TX  75248 
NO  PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwolks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
AU  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 10 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  olso 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  P.O.  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


It's  0  Classified  Secret- We'//  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box 
holder.  If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  tlie  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an  attached  note  listing  the  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you're 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PRESIDENT  &  CEO 

Thomson  Newspapers  is  seeking  an 
experienced  President  &  CEO  for  it's 
Key  West  Strategic  Marketing  Group. 
The  position  is  responsible  for  the 
overall  operational  and  fiscal 
performance  of  the  Newspaper  and 
other  businesses.  The  successful  candi¬ 
dates  will  have  developed  and  imple¬ 
mented  revenue  initiatives  (Magazines, 
shoppers,  niche  products,  supplements, 
etc.);  have  a  minimum  12  years  execu¬ 
tive  level/experience  and  be  a 
"visionary"  anticipating  market  trends 
and  discovering  business  opportunities 
for  increased  growth  and  revenue.  A 
Bachelor's  Degree  (advanced  degree 
desirable),  excellent  communication 
and  presentation  skills,  and  the  ability 
to  achieve  maximum  profitability  in  a 
technically  sophisticated  publishing 
environment  are  necessary.  This  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  located  in  the  Keys  and 
reports  directly  to  the  President  &  CEO 
of  the  Independent  Group.  It  offers  a  com- 
petitive  salary  and  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  company  as  a  member  of  the 
senior  management  team. 

Qualified  candidates  should  send  their 
resume  and  detailed  salary  history  to: 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Attn:  PM,  600  N. 
Westshore  Boulevard,  Suite  70o,  P.O. 
Box  31 1 59,  Tampa,  FL  33631  -3159. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HUMAN  RESOURCES  MANAGER 

The  News  Tribune,  a  major  metro  with 
o  circ.  of  1 30,000,  is  seeking  o  Human 
Resources  Manager  to  manage  their 
Human  Resources  office.  This  person 
reports  to  the  Administrative  Director 
and  is  responsible  for  development  of 
company  policies  affecting  Human 
Resources  as  well  as  administration  of 
the  company  wage  program  and 
performance  appraisal  program.  Other 
responsibilities  include  coordinating  the 
company  medical  and  dental  pro¬ 
grams,  overseeing  safety  and  wellness 
programs,  worker's  compensation  and 
unemployment,  employee  training  and 
development  programs.  Provides  sup¬ 
port  and  consultation  to  employees  and 
managers  regarding  staffing,  recruit¬ 
ment,  performance,  discipline,  com¬ 
pany  policies  and  other  areas  of 
employee  relations. 

Qualifications  include  at  least  6  years 
experience  in  the  Human  Resources 
field  in  progressively  responsible  gen¬ 
eralist  positions,  a  minimum  of  3  years 
of  supervisory  experience,  a  BA  degree 
in  a  related  field,  strong  people  skills; 
computer  proficiency  using  word  and 
spreadsheet  applications  and  excellent 
written  and  oral  communication  skills. 

The  News  Tribune  is  located  in  Tacoma 
Washington,  on  beautiful  Puget  Sound. 
It  is  part  of  the  McClatchy  Newspaper 
group  and  offers  a  competitive  salary 
with  an  excellent  benefit  package. 
Please  send  resume,  cover  letter  and 
salary  history  to  Human  Resources 
Manager  Position,  The  News  Tribune, 
P.O.  Box  11 000,  Tacoma,  WA  98411. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER 
Growing  company  seeks  publisher  for 
weekly  newspaper  group  (1.5  million 
revenue)  in  North  Carolina. Strong 
administrative  and  advertising  skills 
required.  Fax  resume  with  salary  history 
to:  H.  Dean  Ridings,  vice  president. 
Republic  Newspapers,  (615)  675-1675 
or  mail  to  1 1 863  Kingston  Pike,  Farragut, 
TN  37922. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  SALES  for  33  year  old  twice 
weekly.  An  excellent  opportunity  with 
management  potential.  Must  be  experi- 
encecT  and  dependable.  Reply  to  Box 
706,  Dearborn,  Ml  481 21. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  for  8-paper 
weekly  group.  Management  potential  a 
must.  Write:  Hanes  Byerly,  P.O.  Box 
497,  Franklin,  VA  23851 . 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Large  Zone  1  doily  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  individual  who  can 
lead,  motivate  and  manage  a  retail  ad 
staff.  If  you  have  a  track  record  of  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  management  and  possess 
the  abilities  to  lead  a  large  staff,  includ¬ 
ing  several  managers,  this  could  be  the 
challenge  you've  been  wanting.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary,  performance 
bonus,  and  a  great  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  07448,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  THIS? 


We  are  looking  for  an  enthusiastic  and 
skilled  sales  professional  to  assume 
responsibility  as  our  Classified  Outside 
Sales  Supervisor.  Are  you  ready  for 
this?  The  person  we  seek  will  lead  our 
outside  sales  staff  in  the  achievement  of 
individual,  department  and  company 
goals. 

Responsibilities  include:  overseeing  the 
daily  operatian  of  sales  &  service  to  our 
customers,  planning,  developing  and 
implementing  sales  strategies  to 
increase  business,  motivation  and 
development  of  staff,  resolution  of  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  building  and  fostering  of 
good  customer  relations.  Are  you  ready 
for  this? 

You'll  interact  with  employees  and 
managers  in  all  departments  as  well  as 
with  customers.  You  will  be  challenged 
by  a  goal  oriented  deadline  environ¬ 
ment  and  will  succeed  if  you  have  the 
ability  to  have  an  understanding  of  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  everyone 
involved  in  the  publication  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Prior  supervisory  experience  would  be 
a  plus.  A  college  degree  and/or  expe¬ 
rience  in  media  sales  is  preferred. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  bonus, 
and  a  wide  range  of  company  benefits 
including  health,  dental,  vision,  hear¬ 
ing,  pension,  life  and  major  medical  dis¬ 
ability  insurance,  pension  and  401  (k) 
plan. 

If  you  are  ready  for  this,  and  hove  the 
desire  to  work  abngside,  motivate,  and 
communicate  effectively  with  athers  for 
mutual  success;  then  please,  send  us 
your  resume,  NOW! 

David  Enstad 
Advertising  Director 
The  Clarion  Ledger 

P.O.  Box  40 
Jackson,  MS  39205 
EOE  M/F/H/V 


SALES  MANAGER 

Product  Sales  Manager  with  experience 
in  Voice  Personals  to  penetrate  existing 
and  new  accounts  with  a  cutting  edge 
product.  Organized,  independent,  and 
aggressive  seller  willing  to  travel  50%. 
Base  salary  plus  commission  and 
excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
07456,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  MANAGER/PUBUSHER 

McGraw-Hill  seeks  highly  motivated 
sales  manager/publisher  for  Northwest 
construction  trade  publications,  based 
in  Seattle.  Proven  sales  management 
ability  and  strong  publishing  skills  a 
must.  Excellent  compensation  and 
bonus  package.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  J.R.  Johnson,  McGraw- 
Hill,  P.O.  Box  26237,  Salt  Lake  City, 
UT  841 26.  EOE. 


The  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal  is  seek¬ 
ing  applicants  for  a  news  artist  position. 
Proven  talent  as  an  illustrator  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Familiarity  with  Freehand, 
Photoshap  and  Adobe  Illustrator  is  an 
advantage.  Send  resumes  and  work 
samples  to  Greg  Haas,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal, 
P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV  891 25.  Pre¬ 
employment  drug  testing  required.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


NEWS/EDITORIAL  ARTIST 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  is  accepting 
resumes  for  a  News/Editorial  Artist. 
The  duties  will  include  working  with 
editors  and  reporters,  producing  high 
quality  news  graphics  and  illustrations 
on  deadline  for  the  daily  newspaper. 

Applicant  must  be  able  to  turn 
sometimes  complex  information  into 
clear,  accurate  and  attractive  maps, 
charts,  graphs  and  infographics.  Able 
to  conceive  and  produce  illustrations  for 
the  features  section  and  others  as 
required.  Design  and  produce  section 
fronts  and  assist  in  the  visual  pres- 
entatian  of  stories. 

Requires  extensive  Macintosh  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Freehand,  Photoshop  and  QuarkXPress. 
Degree  in  art  or  d^ign  preferred,  plus 
3-5  years  experience  in  news  graphics. 

Bakersfield  is  a  friendly  western  city 
with  affordable  housing  and  a  great  out¬ 
door  lifestyle. 

Send  resume  and  references  to: 
Human  and  Organizational 
Development 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
P.O.  Bin  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 
Fox:  (805)  395-7484 

EEO/MF/H 


E&P’s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry's 
meeting  place.  (212)  675*4380 


ART/GRAPHICS 


PAGE  DESIGNER/EDITOR 
WANTED  IN  COLORADO! 

Come  to  Colorado  and  work  in  the 
shadow  of  the  rocky  mountains.  The 
Pueblo  Chieftain  (55,000-f)  is  searching 
for  someone  to  add  some  flair  to  daily 
and  advance  news  and  feature  pages. 
Job  will  include  some  editing. 
Designer/Editor  candidates  must  be 
experienced  in  using  a  Mac  and  profi¬ 
cient  in  Freehand  5.0,  QuarkXPress  3.3 
and  Phatoshop  to  combine  art,  words 
and  type.  Applicants  must  enjoy  clean 
air,  low  crime  rates  and  a  low  cost  of 
living  not  to  mention  residing  in  the 
most  beautiful  state  in  the  union.  Please 
send  resume,  samples  of  work  and 
references  (no  calls,  please)  to: 

Chris  McLean 
The  Pueblo  Chieftain 
P.O.  Box  4040 
Pueblo,  CO  81003 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Seeking  a  news  artist  with  two  years' 
experience  working  in  a  Mac-intensive 
art  department.  Fluency  in  Adobe 
Illustrator,  QuarkXPress  and  Adobe 
Photoshop  a  must.  Must  hove  initiative, 
strong  organizational  skills  and  ability 
to  work  under  tight  deadlines.  Illustra¬ 
tions  skills  in  traditional  mediums  a 
plus.  Competitive  salary  and  excellent 
benefits. 

All  final  candidates  subject  to  pre¬ 
employment  drug  testing. 

Please  send  resume  and  samples  of 
your  work  to  Sheldon  Carpenter,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/design.  The 
Record,  P.O.  Box  900,  Stockton,  CA 
95201. 

EOE  M/F/V/D 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DISTRIQ  MANAGERS 

Major  newspaper  in  Zone  6  seeks  can¬ 
didates  with  circulation  field  experience 
and  effective  interpersonal  skills.  Send 
resume  to: 

Dolan  Stidom 

685  John  B  Sias  Mem.  Pkwy. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  761 34 
or  (8 17)  551-2266 

EOE  M/F/D/V  EmploymCTt 
Contingent  upon  drug  testing 


CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
Employee-owned  daily;  circulation- 
24,000  daily,  25,000  Sunday,  seeks 
enthusiastic,  organized,  experienced 
leader  for  our  circulation  team.  Strong 
knowledge  of  circulation  sales,  ABC 
guidelines,  postal  regulations,  and  hove 
strong  team-building  techniques. 

Only  'doers"  need  apply. 

Send  resume  to  Lonnie  L.  Peppier,  sales 
and  marketing  director,  Monroe  Evening 
News,  P.O.  Box  1176,  Monroe,  Ml 
48161-6176. 

I  have  always  felt  that  cancentration 
camps  are  the  logical  conclusion  of 
contemporary  life. 

Arthur  Miller 
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_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

Kansas  City  publisher  of  suburban 
weeklies  and  successful  niche  pub¬ 
lications  since  1950  seeks  a  brilliant, 
multi-faceted  individual  who  can  adapt 
creatively  to  multiple  challenges.  Our 
various  publications  utilize  adult  con¬ 
tract  carriers,  paid  mail,  free  mail, 
voluntary  pay,  and  bulk  deliveries.  Our 
staff  of  1 60  is  missing  a  key  top-notch 
circulation  leader  in  our  organization. 

Send  resume  to  Stephen  Rose,  presi¬ 
dent,  Sun  Publications,  7373  W.  107lh 
St.,  Overland  Park,  KS  66212.  (This  is 
one  of  America's  premier  communities). 

PROMOTER 

HANDS  ON  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER,  who  can  build  our  Net  Paid 
Circulation  -  NOW.  Tell  us  what  you've 
done,  and  what  you  can  do  for  us.  The 
Haverhill  (MA)  Gazette  is  a  good  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  that  needs  to  grow. 
Salary  $30K  plus  up  to  $4K  bonus 
based  on  experience  and  results.  Mail 
or  fax  cover  letter  to  both  Paul  Ryan, 
The  Gazette,  P.O.  Box  991 ,  Haverhill, 
MA  01831  -  Fax  (508)  521-6790  and 
Jerry  Byrne,  Scripps  League  Newspa¬ 
pers,  P.O.  ^x  400,  Santa  Maria,  CA, 
93456,  (805)  928-5657. 

EDITORIAL 

A  60,000  DAILY  IN  ZONE  2  seeks  an 
experienced  assistant  metro  editor  for 
evening  shift  (3-1 1  p.m.).  Must  have  at 
least  five  years  as  reporter,  three  as 
editor  and  one  as  supervisor.  Proven 
record  of  commitment  to  community 
news,  sophisticated  reporting  and  scin¬ 
tillating  writing  a  must.  Reply  to  Box 
07457,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  small  daily  seeks 
reporters  who  can  dazzle.  Must  feel  com¬ 
fortable  with  both  hard-hitting  news 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  copy  editor. 
Applicants  should  have  at  least  five 
years  of  experience,  strong  headline 
writing  and  copy  editing  skills,  and  a 
good  command  of  grammar  and  the 
AP  Stylebook.  Strong  computer  skills, 
especially  Macintosh-based  pagination 
experience,  are  a  plus.  Send  resumes 
and  work  samples  to  Mary  Greeley, 
news  editor.  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal, 
P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV  891 25.  Pre¬ 
employment  drug  testing  required.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

COPY  EDITOR  -  Thanks  to  promotion 
and  expansion,  paginated  S.F.  Bay 
Area  daily  needs  two  more  copy 
editors.  Knowing  Quark  helps.  Will 
train  talented  reporter  who  wants  to 
move  to  news  desk.  Applicants  within 
driving  distance  preferred. 

Send  resume,  work  samples  to  News 
Editor  Maureen  Fissolo,  Daily  Republic, 
P.O.  Box  47,  Fairfield,  CA  94533. 


EDITOR  -  8,000  circulation  Zone  5 
weekly  seeks  creative  editor  who  wants 
to  grow  with  the  company.  Good  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  photography,  layout  and 
supervisory  skills  required.  Reporting 
experience  necessary. 

Send  resume  (including  salary  and  benefit 
requirements)  to  Box  07447,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR  SOUGHT  for  16,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  2,  to 
assist  with  transition  to  pagination 
system.  Candidate  must  have  know¬ 
ledge  of  QuarkXPress  and  strong  layout 
and  copy  editing  skills.  Respond  with 
resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Mark 
Graczyk,  managing  editor.  The  Daily 
News,  2  Apollo  Drive,  Batavia,  NY 
14020. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  Editor  for  a  Zone  2 
community  oriented  30,000-(-  indepen¬ 
dent  daily.  Person  will  produce  editorial 
page  and  write  daily  editorials.  Position 
also  requires  some  additional 
newsroom  duties.  Candidates  should 
have  a  moderate  to  conservative  view¬ 
point.  To  apply  mail  resume  with  salary 
expectations,  cover  letter  and  samples 
of  your  writing  to  Box  07449,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200■^  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016;  (703)  506-4400. 


EDITOR 

The  Skagway  News,  a  semi-monthly  in 
Southeast  Alaska,  offers  a  year-round 
editor  position  beginning  August  15, 
1995.  Two  years  experience  on  daily 
or  weekly  required.  Call  (907)  983- 
2354  for  information. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  nan-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1313. 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EXECUTIVE  NEWS  EDITOR 

Run  a  six-person  copy  and  production 
desk  that  produces  3  daily  tabloids  and 
a  newsmagazine  on  Fridays.  Solid 
copy  editing  and  layout  skills  are 
necessary,  but  arganizational  and 
leadership  skills  are  even  more  impor¬ 
tant.  This  isn't  a  desk  jockey  job. 

We're  looking  for  someone  who  can 
smooth  our  production  process  and 
improve  the  look  of  the  paper.  We're 
making  the  transitian  to  total  pagina¬ 
tion  now. 

We're  part  of  the  respected  American 
Lawyer  Media  chain  and  an  affiliate  of 
Time  Warner.  Our  campany  is  the 
force  behind  Court  TV  and  we  hove  an 
on-line  service  for  attorneys  that  carries 
our  newspapers  among  its  offerings. 
We  offer  competitive  salary  and  good 
benefits,  as  well  as  better  working 
hours  and  a  more  challenging,  creative 
environment  than  most  copy  desks  can 
provide. 

Resumes  and  tear  sheets  to: 

Craig  Matters 
Executive  Editor 
Miomi  Daily  Business  Review 
1  Southeast  3rd  Avenue 

_ Miami,  FL  331 31 _ 

FINANCIAL  WRITERS 

Grawing  national  monthly  magazine 
seeks  writers  with  background  in 
personal  finance  and  business.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  mutual  funds  helpful. 

SENIOR  EDITOR  --  Duties  include 
department  editing,  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  investigative  pieces  and  features  on 
mutual  fund  managers. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  --  Duties  include 
department  assignments  and  mutual 
fund  profiles. 


SENIOR  EDITOR 
ASSOCIATE  ART  DIRECTOR 


and  features.  Some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  clips  to  City  Editor,  Pekin 
Daily  Times,  P.O.  Box  430,  Pekin,  IL 
61555. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER:  National-award 
winner  and  publisher  of  nation's  first 
electronic  multimedia  business  newspa¬ 
per  seeks  writer  to  cover  health  care 
media  and  marketing.  Competitive  pay. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Dept.  E,  Rochester 
Business  Journal,  55  St.  Paul  St., 
Rochester,  NY  1 4604. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  for  14,000  daily 
in  university  town,  between  coast  and 
mountains.  Requires  enterprise,  ability 
to  write  clearly  about  issues  from  soft¬ 
ware  to  day  care.  Journalism  degree, 
two  years  experience  preferred.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $375-450.  Send  resume, 
five  varied  clips  and  letter  describing 
your  approach  to  the  business  beat  to 
Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  Human 
Resources,  P.O.  Box  368,  Corvallis,  OR 
97339. 


Cowardice,  as  distinguished  from  panic, 
is  almost  always  simply  a  lack  of  ability 
ta  suspend  the  functioning  of  the 
imagination. 

Ernest  Hemingway 


The  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Features  Syndicate  needs  a  talent¬ 
ed  editor  and  designer  team  to  expand  services  to  client  newspa¬ 
pers.  Both  will  be  based  in  Des  lYloines,  Iowa  and  will  work  with  the 
syndicate  director  and  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Special  Interest 
Publications’  senior  managers  to  expand  this  existing  franchise. 

The  senior  editor  will  be  responsible  for  planning  and  producing  all 
special  sections  and  other  editorial  services  sold  to  client  newspa¬ 
pers.  A  minimum  of  10  years’  experience  in  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines  is  required.  The  successful  candidate  must  be  a  skilled  writer 
and  editor,  an  expert  Macintosh  user  and  must  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  newspaper  business.  Some  travel  is  required. 
The  associate  art  director  will  be  responsible  for  designing  all  spe¬ 
cial  sections  and  promotional  materials.  A  minimum  of  7  years 
experience  in  newspaper  or  magazine  graphic  design  is  required. 
The  successful  candidate  must  be  an  expert  Macintosh  user 
skilled  in  Quark  XPress  and  Photoshop.  Some  travel  is  required. 
Location:  Des  Moines,  lA.  Competitive  salary  package  for  both  positions. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  history  in  confidence  to; 


.^^eredith 

\4anaqer  I  CORPORATION 


Ms.  Rock,  Corporate  Manager 
Staffing  Services/Dept.  998E 
Meredith  Corporation 

1716  Locust  Street,  Des  Moines,  lA  50309-3023 
FAX:  515/284-2700 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Relocation  to  Fort  Louderdale  area 
required.  Send  resume  plus  salary 
requirements  to  John  Brady,  Brady  & 
Paul  Communications,  63  Hillside  Ave¬ 
nue,  Melrose,  MA  021 76. 

Fax:  (617)  662-4256 


FOOTBALL  VYRITER  -  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  is  seeking  a  top-notch 
reporter  to  cover  the  Oakland  Raiders. 
A  successful  candidate  will  have 
demonstrated  experience  covering  the 
NFL  and  excellent  reporting  and  writing 
skills.  At  least  three  years'  experience  at 
a  daily  newspaper  preferred. 

To  apply  please  send  a  cover  letter, 
resume  and  as  many  as  10  clips  to: 
Marianne  Chin,  director  of  editorial  hir¬ 
ing  and  development,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  901  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94103. 

NO  PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE 

The  Chronicle  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  that  aspires  to  have  an 
editorial  workforce  that  mirrors  the 
diversity  of  the  workplace  of  the  United 
States. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

Creative,  dynamic  graphics  editor 
needed  to  lead  3-person  department  at 
colorful  and  lively  lOO.OOO-plus  daily 
in  Yale's  hometown.  Strong  computer, 
design  and  graphic  skills  needed  for 
this  hands-on  job.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Position  open  due  to  promo¬ 
tion.  Letter,  resume,  work  samples  to: 
Dave  Butler,  editor.  New  Haven  Regis¬ 
ter,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT 

06511. _ 

AAANAGING  EDITOR 

Experienced,  creative  and  dynamic 
Managing  Editor  sought  to  lead  a  team 
of  staff  and  freelance  television  feature 
writers.  A  background  in  newspapers 
and/or  entertainment  feature  writing 
with  a  sound  knowledge  of  Quark, 
Adobe  Photoshop  or  equivalent  is 
necessary.  Multi-lingual  abilities  a  plus. 
We  offer  an  excellent  benefits  package 
and  competitive  salary.  Send  resume  to: 
TV  Data,  Attn:  Human  Resources, 
Northway  Plaza,  Queensbury,  NY 
12804. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
A  good  little  newspaper  seeks  a  great 
managing  editor.  The  Daily  Tribune  in 
the  university  town  of  Ames,  Iowa,  is  a 
growing,  10,000-circulatioTi  PM  with  a 
news  staff  of  1 8.  It  is  owned  and  run  by 
newsmen.  The  staff  wants  a  leader  who 
is  firm  and  fair,  aggressive  and 
creative.  He  ar  she  must  like  local  news 
and  be  able  to  lead  us  further  into  the 
computer  age.  Write  Michael  Gartner, 
editor  and  co-owner.  The  Daily  Tribune, 
317  Fifth  St.,  Ames,  lA  50010. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Home  News  is  looking  for  a  bold, 
creative  and  competitive  managing 
editor,  one  who  will  lead  the  newsroom 
into  a  new  era  of  distinction  in  com¬ 
munity  and  regional  journalism  and 
who  will  relish  the  daily  battle  for  read¬ 
ership  in  one  of  the  nation's  most  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper  markets. 

The  right  candidate  will  demonstrate  a 
cammitment  to  take  a  pretty  good 
newspaper  and  make  it  a  great  one. 

Write  Dick  Hughes,  The  Home  News, 
35  Kennedy  Blvd.,  East  Brunswick,  NJ 
08816,  before  JULY  20. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
PO  Box  5725  Glendale  AZ  8531 2 
(800)  339-4345  $39-4  Issues 
NEWSPAPER  COMPANY  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  journalists  interested  in  editorial 
management  positians.  Capy  editing 
and/or  layout  experience  helpful.  Send 
resume,  samples,  salary  history  to  Box 
07459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

When  Elvis  Presley  died,  there  were  48 
professional  Elvis  impersonators.  Today, 
there  are  7,328.  If  that  growth  is 
projected,  by  the  year  2012  one  person 
in  four  on  the  face  of  the  globe  will  be  an 
Elvis  impersonator. 

Jean  Gaddy  Wilson 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 
City  editor's  right  hand  for  story  assign¬ 
ments,  editing  and  overall  administra¬ 
tion.  Requires  excellent  journalistic, 
organizational  and  supervisory  skills 
and  at  least  five  years  of  daily  report¬ 
ing  and/or  supervisory  experience. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  clips  and 
memo  outlining  your  local  news  philos¬ 
ophy  and  management  style  to  Walter 
Dawson,  managing  editor.  The  Mon¬ 
terey  County  Herald,  P.O.  Box  271 , 
Monterey,  CA  93942.  EOE. 


NIGHT  MANAGING  EDITOR  -  Detail- 
oriented  pro  needed  to  put  finishing 
touches  on  two  community  dailies. 
Write  great  headlines,  make  copy  sing 
and  hdp  young  reporters  grow.  Cover 
letter,  clips,  resume  to:  Mark  Derry, 
executive  editor,  P.O.  Box  22365, 
Gilroy,  CA  95021 . 

REPORTER  -  The  Johnstown  Tribune 
Publishing  Company,  a  50,000- 
circulation  paper  in  Western  PA 
seeks  an  experienced  reporter.  Apply 
to:  Personnel  Manager,  The  Johnstown 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  340, 
425  Locust  St.,  Johnstown,  PA  15907- 
0340. 


REPORTER:  Aggressive  reporter  sought 
for  the  1 2,000  circulation  Aspen  Daily 
News.  Our  motto;  "If  you  don't  want  it 
printed,  dan't  let  it  happen." 
Investigative  experience  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  clips  ta  517  E.  Hopkins 
Ave.,  Aspen,  Colorado  81611. 


SPANISH  LANGUAGE  NEWSPAPER: 
Versatile  editors  who  are  able  to  edit, 
write  headlines  and  design  pages.  Must 
be  completely  fluent  in  written  and 
spoken  Spanish  and  must  have  solid 
newspaper  experience.  Located  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  metro  area. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  ancf  tearsheets  to  Box  07444, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  International  Herald  Tribune  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  Sports  Editor  to  be  based  at  its 
Paris  headquarters.  A  remarkable  job 
at  an  outstanding  newspaper.  Write  to 
Box  07452,  Editor  &  Publisner. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Hobbs  News-Sun,  a  12,000  six- 
doys-a-week  daily  in  Southeastern  New 
Mexico,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
sports  editor  to  lead  three-man  sports 
staff  in  sports-minded  community.  Must 
have  strong  writing,  editing  and  design 
skills.  Experience  a  must;  familiarity 
with  Macintosh  and  QuarkXPress 
helpful.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Manny  Marquez,  news  editor 
c/o  Hobbs  Daily  News-Sun,  P.O.  Box 
860,  Hobbs,  NM  88240  or  call  (505) 
397-4556  for  more  information. 

SPORTS  OPENING:  7-day  AM  looking 
for  sports  layout-design  editor. 
Demonstrated  creative  ability  and 
pagination  experience  important.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  ta  Lee  Lewis, 
executive  sports  editor,  Waterbury 
Republican-American,  389  Meadow 
Street,  Waterbury,  CT  06722. 


Newspaper 

professionals 

who  can’t  agree 
on  the  weather 
agree... 

That  they  read 
E&P  more  than 
any  other 
publication!  * 

Editor  &  Publisher  -  78% 

Presstime  -21.3% 
Newspapers  &  Technology  -  2.3% 

m  *  1995  survey  conducted  by  Research  USA,  Inc.  ■ 
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HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSMEN 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

STAFF  WRITER  for  Dover  Post,  25,000 
weekly  in  Dover,  Delaware.  General 
assignment  position,  heavier  on  news 
than  Features.  Competitive  pay  and 
benefits.  Send  three  (3)  clips  to:  Don 
Flood,  Dover  Post,  P.O.  Box  664, 
Dover,  DE  19903. 

THE  ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS  is 
seeking  a  Features  Writer.  For  this  full- 
time  position  we  are  looking  for  a 
skilled  reporter  and  talented  storyteller 
for  a  general  assignment  writing  posi¬ 
tion  oft  the  features  desk.  Qualifications 
include  5-7  years  in  journalism,  includ¬ 
ing  hard  news  experience,  resourceful 
and  accurate  reporting,  an  abundance 
of  story  ideas,  and  the  ability  to  weave 
a  good  tale.  Must  be  able  to  tell  both  corn- 
lex  and  simple  staries  emphasizing  the 
uman  dimension.  Hours  are  generally 
days,  Monday  -  Friday,  with  occasional 
weekend  ar  evening  assignments. 
Please  send  resume  with  clips  ta: 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  Attn;  Human 
Resources,  P.O.  Box  149001, 
Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001.  The 
Anchorage  Daily  News  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  and  welcomes  a 
diversity  in  applicants. 

THE  FAYEHEVILLE  OBSERVER-TIMES, 
a  75,000  daily  in  southeastern  North 
Carolina,  needs  a  general  assignment 
reporter  who  focuses  on  health  and 
m^icine.  Top  candidate  is  a  self-starter 
with  strong  writing  skills.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  John  Holmes,  personnel 
director,  the  Fayetteville  Observer- 
Times,  P.O.  Box  849,  Fayetteville,  NC 
28302. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALES 

INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 

Would  you  like  to  join  the  growing 
international  sales  and  marketing  group 
of  the  world's  leading  supplier  of  TV 
information?  If  you  hove  excellent 
Spanish  and  English  language  skills,  a 
solid  inside  sales  background  and  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  American  markets, 
then  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
Castillian  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
desirable.  We  offer  an  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package  and  outstanding  earnings 
potential. 

Qualified  candidates  send 
resume  to: 

TV  Data 

Attn:  Human  Resources 
Northway  Plaza 

Queensbury,  NY  1 2804 

_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR 

7  day  Colorado  daily  needs  a  good  com¬ 
municator  with  strong  mechanical  and 
supervisory  skills.  Will  be  in  charge  of 
complete  mailroom  services  including 
SLS  inserter,  McCain  stitcher/trimmer 
and  Cheshire  mailing  equipment.  Busy 
commercial  division  with  full  service 
turnaround.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Box  07453,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

MAILROOM  MANAGER 
Cheshire  +  Ink  Jet  Experience  a  Must. 
Great  Salary  +  Benefits.  Zone  7.  Mr. 
Lesnar.  1  (800)  843-6805,  8-5  C.S.T. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MID  WEST  DAILY  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper,  part  of  a  major  newspaper 
chain,  seeking  experienced  foremen  to 
run  day  and  night  shifts. 

Positions  require  individuals  who  have 
experience  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
mailroom  operations,  with  proven  track 
records  of  success.  Successful  candi¬ 
dates  must  have  good  verbal  and  writ¬ 
ten  communication  skills  and  be  able  to 
motivate  people  to  meet  and  exceed 
production  and  quality  goals.  Must  be 
able  to  deal  with  a  diverse  work  force; 
plan,  organize  and  execute  production 
schedules;  train  and  evaluate  sub¬ 
ordinates  in  a  union  environment.  We 
will  be  introducing  new  equipment. 

Very  good  opportunity  for  growth  in  a 
major  newspaper  chain.  Competitive 
salary  and  bonus  structure,  comprehen¬ 
sive  benefits  package  available. 

If  you  think  you  have  what  it  takes  to 
help  us  reach  our  goals  send  your 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
07443,  Editor  &  Publisner. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


DIREQOR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  (daily  - 
248,687;  Sunday  -  458,875)  is  seek¬ 
ing  candidates  for  a  Director  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  to  lead  a  staff  of  1 5  to  excellence 
in  visual  journalism.  The  newspaper 
wants  an  experienced  photojournalist 
who  can  serve  as  a  strong  advocate  for 
the  craft  and  who  will  be  a  strong 
leader  of  an  experienced  team.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  have  the  man¬ 
agement  experience  to  lead  this  team's 
transition  to  full-color  usage  over  the 
next  1 2  months.  Send  resume  to;  Chris 
Pett-Ridge,  AME/Graphics,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  34  Boulevard  of  the  Allies, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15222. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  committed  to 
diversity. 


PHOTO  DEPARTMENT 
SUPERVISOR 

Mid-size  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  seeks  experienced  pro¬ 
fessional  to  supervise  a  5  person  Photo 
Department  supporting  two  dailies,  a 
Sunday  paper  and  advertising.  This  is 
a  working  supervisor  position  requiring 
the  following  qualifications: 

•3  years  supervisory  experience  plus  5 
years  technical  experience  in  a  daily 
newspaper  or  similar  environment. 

•High-end  user  of  electronic  darkroom 
and  color  reproduction,  capable  of 
film/print  processing,  familiar  with 
Photoshop  software  and  other  related 
software  applications. 

•Functional  knowledge  of  purchasing 
procedures  as  pertains  to  Photo 
Department  equipment  and  supplies. 

•Solid  hands-on  photography  experience 
is  a  given. 

•Photo  Journalism  or  related  degree 
preferred  but  equivalent  experience 
acceptable. 

Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
wages  and  Fringe  benefits  package. 

(NO  phone  calls,  please.) 

Send  confidential  resume  with  salary 
history  and  slide  portfolio  to: 

Times  Publishing  Company, 

Attn:  Human  Resources  Manager, 
Herbert  Gilroy, 

205  West  1 2th  Street, 

Erie,  PA  1 6534. 

EOE 

PRESSROOM 

GOSS  S.C.  Press  operator  +  3  Knife 
Trimmer  experience  most  helpful.  Con¬ 
tact  Jack  Sitzman,  1  (800)  843-6805, 
8-5  C.S.T.,  Zone  7. 


E&P  Classified 


It’s  Your  People-to-People  Meeting  Place 

With  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  we  reach  the 
working  journalists  you  want  to  reach,  every 
week... 83, 000  strong. 

Rates/order  form  are  at  the  end  of  the  Section. 
Fax  your  ad  to  (212)  929-1259,  or  mail  it  to: 

Editor  6?  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
11  W.  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


Positions  available  (or  lead  and  second 
pressmen  (or  Goss  Community  presses. 
To  be  considered,  applicants  must  hove 
multiple  web  and  color  experience  with 
over  all  knowledge  of  printing.  We  are 
building  a  new  team  and  interested 
only  in  people  that  will  work  with  a 
team  producing  excellent  quality.  Mail 
resume  &  salary  requirements  to  Dave 
Moore,  Chesapeake  Publishing  Corp., 
P.O.  Box  600,  Easton,  MD  21601. 

PRODUaiON/TECH 

PRODUaiON  DIREaOR 

We're  a  newspaper  company  in  the 
southeast  seeking  a  professional  to 
manage  our  daily  operation  of  prod¬ 
uction  including  prepress,  printing  and 
packaging,  assist  with  long-term  plan¬ 
ning,  and  play  a  leadership  role  in  the 
successful  implementation  of  a  4  -  year 
press  modernization  project.  Best  can¬ 
didates  will  have  5-7  years  production 
management  experience,  with  at  least  3 
years  as  production  manager  at  small 
to  mid-size  paper.  Major  plant  or  press 
project  experience  preferred.  Skills 
should  include  planning,  budgeting, 
interpersonal/staff  development  and  ana¬ 
lytical  decision  making.  We  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  fairness  and  diversity  in  our 
hiring,  managing  and  promotional 
practices.  If  interested,  please  send 
resume  to  Box  07440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  -  An  immediate 
opening  exists  for  an  experienced 
systems  analyst  of  an  AM/PM  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  along  with  a  TMC 
product  and  commercial  print  division, 
in  PA's  third  largest  market.  The  appli¬ 
cant  must  possess  the  skills  to 
administer  systems  in  PC,  Macintosh 
and  Sun  environments.  Understanding 
of  networks,  desktop  publishing  and 
high  resolution  monochrome  and  color 
output  required.  Harris,  Novell  and 
publishing  experience  desired.  Excellent 
benefits  package  and  competitive 
salary  offered  in  Northeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  an  area  noted  for  its  quality  of 
living.  Please  forward  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Tom  Braunschweig, 
production  director.  The  Times-Tribune, 
1 49  Penn  Ave.,  Scranton,  PA  1 8503. 

PROGRAAAMING 

PROGRAAAMERS 

Growing  international  software  com¬ 
pany  has  several  programming  and 
support  positions  available.  Be  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  implementing  projects  in  a 
team-oriented  environment  where  your 
opinion  counts. 

Do  you  know  C  or  Pascal  and  have 
experience  with  relational  database 
development?  Unix,  4GL's  and/or  Mac 
programming  experience  desired. 
Knowledge  of  newspaper  and  pagina¬ 
tion  are  pluses. 

Reply  or  fax  to: 

SCS 

3162  Bath  Pike 

Nazareth,  PA  1 8064 

Fax:  (610)  837-8080 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Foreign/Positions  Wanted  advertisers  must  preixiy. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-$7.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S5.45  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $8,50  per  insertion  for  box  senrice. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4. 10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

HERE'S  A  GAME.  Guess  who?  Com¬ 
munity  and  profit-minded  publisher  of 
19  years.  Done  everything  from  storting 
paper  to  running  national  magazines. 
Quadrupled  ad  sales  at  one  site.  Seek¬ 
ing  publisher  job  or  could  buy  paper. 
For  answer  calf  (708)  262-1440. 

CIRCULATION 

BA  IN  BUSINESS  With  minor  in  Moss 
Communications  -  7  years  Circulation 
Manogement  Experience.  Knowledge  of 
Home  Delivery,  Single  Copy,  TMC, 
Sales  Promotions,  Service,  Staffing  and 
Budgets.  Call  Steve  Novak  at  (916) 
573-1239. 


CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 
Leader,  Administrator,  Problem  Solver, 
People/Team  Developer.  Reply  to  Box 
07454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR  WITH  20  plus  years  at  5 
dailies.  Extensive  experience  in  manag¬ 
ing,  service,  collections  &  training. 
Zone  6,  8.  Coll  (713)  501-5127  or 
Beeper  (713)763-5720. 

EXPERIENCED  SUBSCRIPTION  SALES 
MANAGER 

Expertise  in  recruiting,  training,  motivat¬ 
ing,  and  maintaining  telemarketing 
sales  team.  Knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  computerized  predictive  dialing. 
Promotionally  creative.  Excellent  people 
skills.  Salary  and  bonuses  negotiable. 

Box  07458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

AMERICAN  reporter  in  foreign  news 
bureau  seeks  new  job  with  US  daily  or 
wire  service.  Experience:  18  years  hard 
news  and  features.  Relocation  expenses 
paid  by  current  employer.  Reply  to  Box 
07450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  specializing  in 
Banking  and  Finance  available  due  to 
downsizing.  Prefer  Zones  1  or  2.  Reply 
to  Box  07432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ZONE  2  former  Director  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  at  Big  time  trade  daily/staff 
photographer  for  Notional  weekly. 
Access  to  several  Metro  areas.  Reliable, 
deadline  conscious,  can  write/ edit  a 
story.  Everything  from  politics,  cuisine, 
hard  news!!  Will  take  staff/individual 
assignments.  Ab  at  (914)  583-6170. 

OUTPLACEMENT 

PUBUSHER/GENERAL  MANAGER: 

Due  to  a  reorganization,  a  publisher 
with  20  plus  years  of  experience  is 
available.  He  has  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
ence  including  finance,  acquisition, 
marketing,  communication,  commercial 
printing,  labor  negotiations,  and 
strategic  planning.  All  of  his  experience 
has  been  in  a  competitive  morket.  He 
has  managed  shoppers,  weeklies,  and 
dailies,  and  he  has  always  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  During  his  career,  he  has 
worked  for  Gannett,  Harte-Hanks  and 
Garden  State. 

GOOD  NEWS  has  been  asked  to  help 
him  find  a  new  position.  If  you  hire 
him,  there  will  be  NO  FEE.  He  is  look¬ 
ing  for  another  Publisher/General 
manager  Position.  He  and  his  lovely 
wife  are  looking  forward  to  relocation. 

If  interested,  please  contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Centre 
BetterKlorf,  lA  52722 

Phone  (319)  359-4877 
Fox  (31 9)  359-8539 

_ PHOTOGRAPHY 

NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHER:  12 
years  freelance  experience  with  dailies, 
weeklies,  magazines,  corporate 
advertising  and  PR  seeks  full-time  posi¬ 
tion  with  daily  or  major  weekly.  Will 
relocate.  Photoshop  and  Quark  profi¬ 
cient.  Contact:  Bob:  (908)  878-9614, 
E-maihmaster^gandalf.rulgers.edu. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  iines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATiONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illusfrafions.  logos,  efc..  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  Insertion:  1  time.  $100;  2  to  5  times.  $95 
6  to  13  times.  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8cP. 

DEADLiNE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  avaiiable  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  ore  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name. 


Company_, 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 


Zip - 

Phone _ 

Classification 


Authorized  Signature. 
Copy - 


Credit  Card  # -  Exp. - 

No.  of  insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed;  $  - 

EditorS’Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Keith  Cannon 

WHY  I  LEFT  THE 
NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS 


WHY  DID  YOU  leave? 

A  survey  from  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  asked  me  that  ques¬ 
tion,  among  others,  earlier  this  year  in 
a  survey  of  persons  who  had  left  news¬ 
paper  jobs  during  1994. 

I’m  sticking  to  the  story  that  I  told 
the  NAA  on  that  questionnaire  about 
why  I  left  my  daily  newspaper  sports 
reporting  job  to  teach  journalism  on 
the  campus  of  a  small  university  in 
North  Carolina.  But  I’ve  been  thinking 
more  lately  about  the  results  of  that  ca¬ 
reer  change  —  what  I  gained,  what  I 
lost,  and  how  my  experience  compares 
to  others  who  answered  the  survey. 

If  the  NAA  is  still  out  there  listen¬ 
ing,  I’d  like  to  tell  them  a  few  more 
things.  I  think,  for  the  most  part,  they 
asked  the  right  questions,  but  I’d  like 
to  add  a  few  “open-ended”  responses 
to  that  survey. 

It  wasn’t  the  money.  Not  really.  I  was 
doing  OK  relative  to  the  size  of  the 
newspaper  I  worked  for  and  its  loca¬ 
tion.  And  now  I’m  doing  OK  relative 
to  the  nature  of  the  school  I  work  for 
now  and  its  location.  But  as  the  associ¬ 
ation  probably  found  out,  the  money 
isn’t  everything. 

It  wasn’t  the  nature  of  the  work. 
That  had  the  least  to  do  with  it.  I’ve 
been  writing  for  newspapers  for  23 
years,  more  than  half  my  life,  and  I  still 
enjoy  it.  One  of  the  first  things  I  did 
upon  arriving  here  was  to  line  up  part- 
time  work  as  a  sports  stringer  for  a 
metro  daily.  I  have  no  complaints  at  all 
about  a  career  that  has  taken  me  from 
high  school  football  fields  in  tiny  East 
Texas  towns  to  National  Hockey 
League  arenas  in  the  cities  of  Canada 
and  the  Northeast.  And  it  all  makes 
great  classroom  “war  story”  material. 


Cannon  is  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Wingate  University  in 
Wingate,  N.C.  He  has  worked  for 
newspapers  in  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
Florida  and  Pennsylvania. 


It  wasn’t  the  work  load.  If  that  were 
a  consideration.  I’d  have  been  asking 
my  former  employers  to  take  me  back 
long  ago.  I  took  more  work  home  my 
first  week  teaching  here  than  I  did  in 
all  my  years  as  a  newspaper  reporter. 
And  college  deans  and  department 
heads  don’t  keep  track  of  your  over¬ 
time  or  award  “comp”  days. 

It  wasn’t  the  lack  of  opportunity.  I 
read  recently  about  the  results  of  the 
NAA’s  survey  and  this  was  one  of  the 
areas  frequently  cited  by  the  former 
journalists.  Here,  then,  is  where  I  differ 
from  many  of  my  departing  colleagues. 
I  believe  that  I  had  adequate  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  everything  that  I  wanted  to 
be  at  the  places  where  I  worked.  That 
was  both  a  blessing  and  a  problem.  At 


newspapers  below  the  metro  level,  a 
40-ish  reporter  who  doesn’t  want  to  be 
an  editor  when  he  grows  up  may  be 
viewed  with  suspicion.  At  least  that’s 
my  perception. 

What  I’ll  remember  about  being  a 
full-time  newspaper  reporter  was  the 
joy  of  going  to  work  and  knowing  that 
I  was  going  to  do  something  new  and 
different  —  and  that  the  next  day 
would  also  offer  that  variety.  I  enjoyed 
the  reporting  and  the  writing  and  the 
getting  out  of  the  office  and  never  had 
a  burning  desire  to  become  an  editor 
tied  to  a  desk. 

People  like  me  shouldn’t  have  to  be 
kicked  upstairs  in  order  to  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  living  or  gain  a  more  prestigious 
spot  in  the  newsroom  hierarchy.  Medi¬ 
um  and  small  newspapers  need  to  take 
better  care  of  their  “master  reporters” 


and  give  them  an  environment  and 
compensation  that  lets  them  know 
they  are  valued. 

It  wasn’t  even  the  management.  I 
see  this  one  cited  frequently  among 
the  causes  of  job  dissatisfaction  among 
journalists.  But  my  experience  suggests 
that  the  newspaper  business  isn’t  much 
different  from  other  lines  of  work  in 
the  quality  of  leadership  you  get.  Some 
editors  make  it  a  pleasure  to  go  to 
work.  Some  make  their  biggest  contri¬ 
bution  by  doing  no  harm.  Others  are 
unfit  for  command. 

For  the  most  part,  I  worked  for  good 
editors.  The  best  ones  had  a  clear  vi¬ 
sion  of  what  they  wanted  the  paper  to 
be  and  were  able  to  communicate  to 
reporters  how  they  fit  in  that  plan. 


They  cared  about  having  a  good  paper 
everyday  —  not  just  on  Sundays  or 
when  the  potential  prize-winning 
“packages”  were  running.  They  said 
things  like  “thanks”  and  “nice  job” 
when  you  deserved  it. 

But  for  a  business  which  deals  daily 
in  communications,  in  almost  every 
newsroom  I’ve  been  in,  there  have 
been  times  when  communication  be¬ 
tween  reporters  and  management  left  a 
lot  to  be  desired. 

In  some  ways,  it’s  a  language  prob¬ 
lem.  Every  day,  tell  students  that  they 
need  to  be  precise  and  say  exactly  what 
they  mean.  I’d  give  the  same  advice  to 
editors,  some  of  whom  are  becoming 
quite  fluent  in  the  dismaying  “manage¬ 
ment-speak”  that  corporate  America 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  39) 
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People  like  me  shouldn’t  have  to  he  kicked  upstairs 
in  order  to  make  a  better  living  or  gain  a  more 
prestigious  spot  in  the  newsroom  hierarchy. 
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